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EVERYDAY LIFE IN SOME MEDIEVAL RECORDS 


Chairman. It is quite unnecessary, Mr. Rider Haggard, for us to ask you 
who you are. I think our only regret with regard to your works is that when 
they were first published we were too old to enjoy them as boys ought to do. 
You have been good enough to prepare a statement for us with regard to your 
experience of the Public Record Office ? 

Mr. Rider Haggard. The main point which I wish to lay before the Royal 
Commission is that . . . the publications of the Rolls Series, and more particularly 
the Calendars of State Papers, are very expensive to buy and very difficult to obtain 
otherwise. . . . My argument is . . . that these papers should be accessible to 
all at the most moderate price possible. . . . Another suggestion that I venture 
to submit . . . is that these volumes might be produced in a much more con- 
venient and less bulky form. 


Sir Sidney Lee. And what do you say as to the form? 


Mr. Rider Haggard. It should be much more handy, so that you can hold the 
book. At present it is pain and labour to read some of the volumes: you have 
to prop them up.—First Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Records, 
Vol. I, part iii, pp. 101, 102. 


THE above are extracts from a conversation which took 
place at Scotland House one July morning in 1911, before six 
of the nine eminent persons who had been appointed in the 
previous October as a Royal Commission to inquire, amongst 
other things, as to “the Record Publications (texts, calendars, 
reports and lists) since the year 1838, illustrating the national 
history of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales.” They had 
reached their ninth day of hearing evidence when there came 
this rather unexpected contribution to the subject from a man 
who “ in writing certain tales,” well known to all of us, had been 
so scrupulous with regard to his historical background that he 
had “had occasion to read through all the available State docu- 
ments of those epochs.” That was sixteen years ago, and 
between the utterance and the present time has intervened the 
Great War, which necessarily paralysed output during its course, 
and which left behind it frightful problems of cost for printer, 
publisher, author, reader, and all concerned with books. It is 
something that the stout volumes are again appearing; but the 
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prices have soared to dizzying heights, and the format is un- 
changed, so that those who are lucky enough to have both the 
desire and the opportunity to use the volumes still ‘‘ have to 
propthem up.” The price is a discouragement to every applicant. 
The awkwardness of size and shape is less trying to the specialist 
historian, who in any case sits at his desk and grapples with 
heavy tomes, than to the reader of a more general type, whose 
curiosity might be whetted by a more manageable book with a 
more inviting exterior. It seems clear, indeed, from the tone 
of the recent advertisements issued by the Stationery Office that 
it desires such readers. “ Fully illustrated”; “‘a sumptuous 
foolscap folio volume”; “ detailed and stirring accounts ”; “a 
text of well-nigh flawless accuracy with a profusion of illustrations 
perfect in every detail ’’; by these and the like phrases it com- 
mends its publications. Now the specialist on the look-out for 
the original material relating to his particular subject or period 
needs no such exhortations to induce him to read a new volume 
of sources in print (though to persuade him to buy it, at the 
present prices, they may be all too weak). Either he knows 
already the type of record concerned, and welcomes an addition 
to the amount of it at his disposal, or else he sees a chance of 
satisfying his curiosity about some sort of material which as 
yet he has not sampled. It must be to the general public, then, 
or at any rate to the general student of history rather than to the 
specialist, that the advertisements are addressed ; and though at 
first sight the spectacle of a Government Department wooing its 
clients as gently as any sucking dove may awaken that surprise 
which some have said is the essence of humour, there is much to 
be said for this or any other effort to widen the circle of readers 
who have made acquaintance with the raw material out of which 
the finished fabric of written history is woven. To do so is to go 
through a useful mental experience, to see with eyes undazzled 
by spectacles chosen to suit someone else’s vision, to choose and 
interpret with freedom. Moreover, nobody can handle original 
material without realising better than before an historian’s diffi- 
culties, and the care and patience required to obtain conclusions 
from innumerable detached pieces of evidence. He will learn 
appreciation, charity, and wholesome distrust of easy and 
sweeping generalisations. 

The educational world of recent years has shown in various 
ways that it is alive to the value of such study of material at first- 
hand. One sign of it is the exaltation of research as a qualifica- 
tion for and an accompaniment of academic promotion. Twenty 
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years ago the process was already sufficiently advanced to provoke 
Mr. A. D. Godley into a little gentle irony. 


It is research of which I sing, 
Research, that salutary thing. 
On Glory’s summit none can perch, 
Who does not prosecute research. 


Or again, 


Let others read immortal works, 
I much prefer +o write ’em. 


The arrow found a vulnerable point, but pricked without killing, 
for research is its own best cure for self-satisfaction, and a 
charlatan is apt to find himself out, and that despairingly, even 
before he has given himself away to others. In any case our 
concern here is less with the academic side of things than with 
another aspect of the “ back to the sources ” movement, namely, 
the effort to put even children into touch with original material 
of a simple sort in their school work. One object of the present 
article is to suggest that for teachers who wish themselves to 
use such material, Sir Rider Haggard’s way is a good one. Even 
for the early Middle Ages, when approach is difficult because 
the date and atmosphere are so remote, and because the language 
used is Latin or Old French, not English, the Government has 
made accessible to all the contents of many valuable records by 
its device of “calendaring.” By this method a brief digest in 
English is made of each entry! in the document, keeping as close 
to the actual words used in the original as possible. Scores of 
such calendars stand on the shelves of the great libraries, and 
sometimes find their way unexpectedly into small ones; while 
the Stationery Office has recently made things easier by offering 
to supply the libraries of certain institutions at half the price 
charged to individual purchasers. The calendars are not, then, 
altogether inaccessible, and are becoming steadily less so. Yet 
they are apt to remain unused, sometimes even uncut, because 
there is a general impression that they are food palatable only to 
the specialist, whom use has accustomed to flavours that would 
disgust the unpractised taste. That is an erroneous idea, as it 


1 Except where certain types are deliberately omitted for some reason, in 
which case a description of exactly what is left out is given in the introduc- 
tion to the first volume issued of the particular calendar concerned. 

* Where this last precaution is not taken, valuable information is apt to be 
concealed, For example, the use of the general term ‘‘ worth’ so much, has 
veiled the delicate legal distinction between the use of the terms “ pretii ” and 
“ad valenciam.” 


B2 
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is hoped to show next by taking a few specimen calendars and 
giving examples of the sort of thing that may be found in them. 

Let us take our stand in the thirteenth century, at the very 
heart of the Middle Ages. We may begin by looking at the 
first, and so far the only, volume of the Calendar of Liberate 
Rolls. This was a new sort of Chancery Roll, which started 
with the eleventh regnal year of Henry IIT, because the Chancery, 
which was at that time, as Stubbs put it, the general secretariate 
for all departments, had grown alarmed at the annual size of the 
rolls upon which it entered copies of the letters it dispatched 
on the king’s behalf. It had already subdivided to the extent 
of entering Letters Patent on one series of rolls and Letters Close 
on another; henceforward it lightened the burden of the Close 
Roll by reserving certain sorts of letter for registration in yet a 
third roll, to be called the roll of Liberate, because with that word 
began the commonest type of entry that would find a place in it, 
namely, a writ sent by the Chancery to the Exchequer ordering 
the delivery of money to this or that person for this or that 
purpose. This may sound unpromising material for those who 
are seeking more than technical financial detail; but in actual 
fact the purchases and purposes were so varied that the Liberate 
Roll is one of the most human of documents. Even a glance at 
the calendar’s subject index is suggestive. Under the heading, 
for example, of “‘ Articles of general utility,” may be found all 
sorts of things, from a green double cloth for covering the king’s 
bed to young cherry trees for planting in his garden at West- 
minster; from chains for his boat to chains for his lion; from 
brooches to worn-out grindstones. Historical events pass lightly 
from the birth of the future Edward I to the capture of a whale 
at Hartlepool or the reward of one shilling offered for each head 
of a dead Welshman. And an examination of the text richly 
fulfils the promises of the index. Here are gastronomic details 
by the score, not to be despised if Der Mensch ist was er iszt, and 
interlacing oddly with matters of political history. For example, 
when Henry spent Christmas Day at Winchester in 1238, he 
reaped culinary advantage from the fact that he was in charge 
of the temporalities of the vacant bishopric, in the shape of no 
less than 2,134 hens and 500 eggs due as rent of assize. In the 
strict observance of Lent, no peculiar virtue of this most pious 
of kings, but the common practice of his age, Henry had his 
difficulties, for, as he once plainly said, “To the lord king and his 
wife the queen all fish seem insipid beside lampreys.” 1 Accord- 

' Close Rolle, 1234-1237, p, 420. 
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ingly, these rolls show John, the king’s cook, each Lent in con- 
sultation with the sheriff of Gloucester, whence came the best 
lampreys, and solemn proclamation is made that “no one shall 
buy or sell lampreys until John shall have taken as much as shall 
be necessary for the king’s use.” It is strange that brisk com- 
petition should have been expected for a fish described in 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia as having “ an eel-like form, a slimy skin, 
a gristly skeleton, a primitive brain imperfectly roofed in, a single 
median nostril, a suctorial mouth, with numerous horny teeth on 
the lips and the large piston-like tongue”! If the lamprey coiled 
about the highest rung of the ladder of fishy promotion, the 
herring swam at the bottom, dedicated to charitable uses only. 
The royal almoners are to be seen in these pages buying herrings 
in quantities for ‘“‘ making the king’s alms,” and paying prices 


which vary from £1 15s. the last to £2 13s. 4d. As to the drinks 
which washed down the spiced and salted food that made medieval 
man so thirsty, it is interesting to find that though twenty years 
before the earliest date in this volume King John had lost all 
but the most southerly of the English lands in France, his son 
was still drinking wine from Anjou, Touraine, and Poitou as well 
as from Gascony; and even more interesting to see that once 


” 


at least “a tun of English wine 
household. 

If food is a natural starting-point, it is hard to know what 
next to select amid the rich variety of these pages. Is it the 
life of the roads for which we are looking? Here come “ good 
and strong carts under safe and sure conduct” carrying money 
to be stored in the New Temple at London; and there is Engelard 
de Cygony, engaged in an effort to get 478 live hens safely to 
Westminster for the coronation, and so little successful that 
later he got 29 shillings “‘ for losses suffered by him in the said 
hens, dead and alive’; or here again is a cart with a grim load 
of “nine heads of malefactors together with two prisoners.” ? 
Or do we wish to enter interiors, to find there the mixture of 
squalor and ‘splendour, beauty and discomfort, so characteristic 
of the Middle Ages? Outside the Tower of London we can listen 
to the plaints of Payn the shoemaker, and Eustace the linen- 
draper, William Waterledere and Narild the widow, besides great 
people like the prior of St. Bartholomew’s, concerning the damage 
they have sustained through the work on the wall and ditch 
with which the king has of late been so busy, and inside the 
bailey we shall find the parson of St. Peter’s complaining that 


1 Cal. Lib. Rolls, p. 311. 9 Ibid., pp. 325, 287, 468. 


was supplied to the royal 
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his church has suffered for the same reason.! Later on, perhaps, 
he was glad of it, for the repairs now undertaken gave him a 
new roof, great glass windows well barred, ‘“‘ two great and beauti- 
ful stalls for the use of the king and queen,” and “ a great painted 
beam on which to place the Crucifix with Mary and John.” In- 
side the rude strength of the fortress, like the mother-o’-pearl 
in an oyster-shell, was the queen’s own chamber, with roses 
painted gaily on its white walls.2, She was not here, perhaps, 
so often as at Westminster palace, where by the king’s order 
a figure of Winter had been painted over her fireplace, and where 
he and she, it may be, sat as the wind whistled outside, and 
listened as some clerk read to them from “ the king’s great book 
of romances ”’ with its silver clasps and hasps and nails.? Winds 
whistled indeed in March and April of 1240, damaging Dover 
castle, blowing down the king’s houses at Havering, and breaking 
the windows in his chapel and houses at Guildford.‘ Rich men 
and poor alike were much at the mercy of the weather. If it 
was necessary in 1239 to have the London house of the bishop 
of Norwich roofed in such a way that the rain would not come 
in, the natural inference is that he had been wet before; and a 
vivid picture of royal discomfort at night is suggested by the fact 
that the paintings on the wall over the king’s bed at Geddington 
had in 1240 been entirely washed away.® 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the subjects illus- 
trated by these rolls, but perhaps enough has been said already 
to suggest the value and variety of their contents. It should 
be noticed that whatever evidence comes from them is of a very 
useful kind, because in no case was there any motive for dressing up 
or distorting the facts set forth. An object bought, a wage paid, 
is recorded without arriére pensée ; the writer had his eye upon the 
opinion neither of contemporaries nor posterity. In this respect 
the Liberate Rolls must take a high place among the material 
available for reconstructing the world of the thirteenth century. 

The case is different with the class of material to which we 
may turn next—the Chancery Inquisitions. These are the 
returns made of the answers given by sworn juries to the inquiries 
of royal officials about all sorts of subjects. Masses of such docu- 
ments were preserved in the Chancery, and are now in the Public 
Record Office, where they have been grouped under four headings 
—Inquisitions post mortem, Inquisitions ad quod damnum, Criminal 
Inquisitions, and Miscellaneous Inquisitions. Inquests of the 


1 Cal, Lib. Rolls, pp. 396, 427. 2 Ibid., pp. 452, 453. 
* Ibid., pp. 444, 288.  * Ibid., pp. 456, 457, 458. © Ibid., pp. 363, 468. 
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first sort were held whenever a man died who had held land directly 
in chief from the king, with a view to finding out exactly what his 
manors were, by what service he held them, who was the next heir, 
and whether the heir was or was not of age. The Inquisitions 
ad quod damnum were taken when the Crown was asked for some 
privilege, such as the right to hold a fair, in order to see whether 
such a grant would be to the injury of the king or anybody else. 
The Criminal Inquisitions related to violent crime of all sorts, 
while into the class of Miscellaneous Inquisitions were put all 
returns which could not be assigned to one of the preceding three 
groups. A full descriptive list of the Inquisitions ad quod damnum 
has been published,! and there are calendars of both the Inquisi- 
tions post mortem and the Miscellaneous Inquisitions. Vast stores 
of information are contained in these records, but it will be seen 
at once, of course, that as evidence it is matter of a very different 
sort from the impartial financial detail of the Liberate Rolls. 
It is full of the personal element, peculiarly exposed to the dangers 
of human error or human deceitfulness, since both those who 
inquire and those who answer have or may have strong reasons for 
desiring, or giving, answers of a particular sort. From the point 
of view of contemporaries, indeed, the returns may often have 


been very far from satisfactory, but for posterity they are most 
enlightening, though sometimes in an indirect way. To take 
an example. If for historical purposes we wish to be certain as to 
the exact age of some heir to an estate at a particular moment, 
we shall purse our lips over the minutiz of proof given to the 


”? 


escheator, because we know that such “ proofs of age” are not 
always worthy of credit, and we remember the hideous fact that 
in different counties jurors of different names were sometimes 
recorded to have said precisely the same things to prove the age of 
quite different persons.? But if our object, on the other hand, 
is to gather an impression of the mind and manners of the 
thirteenth century, we shall find plenty to our purpose. First 
of all, the very presumption that records were doctored is itself of 
interest, while the kind of experiences related by those giving 
evidence furnishes a valuable clue to the daily doings and point 
of view to which they were accustomed. Jurors may be fathered 
with things they never said; nothing is more unlikely than that 

1 P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, nos. xvii. and xxii. 

® See Eng. Hist. Rev., xxix. 323, for a case in 1350 where one inquisition was 
taken at Braintree, Essex, in March, and another at Maidstone, Kent, in May, 
and twelve jurors, each named, gave accounts identical in wording as to events 


by which they could fix the age of the two entirely different subjects of the 
inquiries, 
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they will be fathered with things they never would say. And, 
after all, falsifications were likely to be the exception rather than 
the rule, and the bulk of the returns must have been made by 
simple people giving honest evidence about their simple doings. 
For all these reasons the Inquisitions may well be recommended 
to the attention of those who wish to picture to themselves the 
life of thirteenth-century England. 

Let us look at one or two examples of the kind of questions 
such juries were asked and answered. We may take first an 
inquiry made in Henry III’s reign as to the age of John, the 
heir of Elias Giffard.1_ One juror says that John was four years 
old when he was contracted to marry Aubrey de Caumvill, who 
was then four or five. He has often heard John declaiming 
against the marriage, chiefly when he was of man’s discretion, and 
he has never seen them together since they were about twelve 
or fourteen years of age. ‘“‘ Nor did he ever exhibit her in any 
of his manors,’’—a curious choice of verb. Another juror, who 
declares that he knows that John is now twenty-six because he 
himself stood godfather to a neighbour’s child born in the same 
year, says that “he often heard the said John declaiming against 
the said marriage, and especially in the hall of Rockhampton . . . 
before those lying round.” No doubt plenty of gossip went on at 
night in the halls of the manor-houses, after the lords and ladies 
had retired to their chambers, when the rest of the household laid 
themselves down, higgledy-piggledy, about the dying embers of 
the fire. John Giffard boasted, said the juror, ‘that no one 
of the race of Le Longespey would adhere to any wife to whom he 
happened to be married in his boyhood . . . but he knows not 
whether this was said in joke.” If it was it was bitter enough for 
Aubrey, especially when yet another juror took up the same tale. 
“He had heard him declaim against the marriage, and on that 
article agrees with the last sworn; wpon hearing which article the 
said Aubrey wept.” Poor little child-bride of seven hundred years 
ago! Hers are not the only tears that blot the pages of the records 
as the result of the politic or diplomatic marriages that moved boy 
and girl like pawns on a chessboard. 

The Giffard inquisition is defaced and imperfect. A more 
complete example may be given from the answers of a Cambridge- 
shire jury to questions about yet another John, who, they say, 
was born at Conington on St. Clement’s day in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of King Edward I, and is now twenty-three years of 
age.” Richard Golene says that he knows the facts because he 


1 Cal. Ing. post mortem, i. no. 875. * Ibid., v. no. 67. 
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had a son himself who was baptised at the same church on the 
same day. Another stood godfather, and gave the baby 6s. 8d. 
and a gold ring. William Quyntyn buried that day the young wife 
whom he had married only a year before. It was in 1284, and 
now it is 1308, but he still remembers, and tells his hearers, how 
he was “ almost mad with grief,” and the record keeps his sorrow 
alive for us for more than six hundred years. A neighbour aged 
sixty has a less tragic, but still an unfortunate, reason for remem- 
bering the day of John’s baptism. He was making merry in 
honour of St. Clement that year, and while his friends were sitting 
with him at dinner, his oven caught fire and his kitchen was 
burnt down. A younger man, John Pollard, was attacked by 
robbers that same day. Another caused the charters by which 
he was to acquire land in the parish to be read publicly in the 
church; and on the same day he entered into possession; and 
on the next, he adds sadly, he was turned out. Five others 
remember that they saw the christening party because they had 
come to church to get their staves and purses blessed before they 
set out on a journey to St. Andrews in Scotland. And so the tale 
goes on, and builds up for the modern reader, point by point, a 
picture of everyday happenings in a tiny village, concerning 
neither kings nor statesmen, but “ your ordinary dull dog trund- 
ling his hoop of a life,” and making history as he does it. 
Homeliness and vividness, indeed, are marked characteristics 
of these returns. A juror will tell the escheator that someone 
arrived on a day in February, “ about the evening hour, the 
sun still shining,’ ! a pleasant phenomenon apparently as worthy 
of note in Henry III’s time as it would be to-day amidst the 
February rains that fill the dykes; or he will report the actual 
words of the actors in his story. Take, for example, a dramatic 
little episode that occurred in 1249.2. It was a May morning, the 
Thursday after Ascension Day, when Ughtred the Smith of 
Buckland went to his neighbour Peter Draper and asked him to 
come out into the wood and shoot a pigeon. They set off, and 
Ughtred went ahead until he reached a hill outside the wood, 
where he waited. ‘ Peter, wishing to try his bow, shouted to 
Ughtred to look out for his arrow, for he was going to shoot to- 
wards the hill. So, having shot, from a longer distance than 
any bow was known to carry, he came to the hill and asked 
Ughtred where his arrow was. “ Here it is,” said Ughtred, 
“stuck in my head.” On this Peter fell to the ground groaning 
and crying; but Ughtred bade him not to grieve, since he felt 
1 Cal Inq. post mortem, i. no. 169. * Cal. Misc. Ing. i. no. 2063. 
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no hurt, and said, “ Let us go to that knoll, and do you pull out 
the arrow from my head, so that my wife may not see it, for per- 
haps she would grieve over much.” So they went, and he pulled 
out the arrow, and they went home. So far so good, but Peter 
was still anxious, and went to Horsley to fetch a doctor, who 
took a cheerful view, and said that he thought that the wound 
would be healed in a day or two. On the contrary, it got worse, 
and in a few days Ughtred died. ‘‘ The jurors believe that it was 
by misadventure, and all the countryside witnesses the same.” 
In consequence, Peter was in due course pardoned.} 

Some years ago, on seaside promenades or other centres of 
amusement, it used to be the habit of itinerant photographers to 
provide their client with his ‘‘ moving picture ” in a little book, 
where each page recorded a slight change of attitude so that 
when its pages were rapidly flicked over the illusion of movement 
was created. Mutatis mutandis, the explorer of the medieval 
world may produce the same effect for himself as he turns the 
pages of the calendars and secures a whole gallery of portraits. 
Here are Belechera, her husband John, and her cat, whose name 
is unrecorded : the cat eats her beef, John throws his knife at it, 
she rushes between, and soon a jury is sitting to report the cause 
of her death. Or there is Cutelina, servant of the parson of Wal- 
grave, standing by with a burning candle while three ruffians 
murder a man with whom her master has quarrelled about the 
pasture in the Walgrave fields.2 Birds flutter about the pages, not 
only hawks and herons, partridges and pheasants, but the ‘‘ magpie 
sitting on a wall,” young doves in the masonry of the half-built 
priory at Kenilworth, and the bustards that destroyed an eyrie 
of sparrowhawks in Arundel park. Honest men go about their 
lawful occasions, this one out for a twilight airing, inter diem et 
noctem spacians, that one shooting at a mark in Fleet Street 
“with a pear tree growing by,” a third who is asked “ why 
he is not grinding his lord’s corn, seeing that he is his lord’s miller,” 
and retorts that “if it were God’s corn he could not grind without 
a wind.’’* More often, as might be expected from the nature of 
the inquiries, the pages reflect violence or misfortune. Perhaps 
the saddest tale of all is that of Brother Walter del Hospital and 
“‘ Richard the clerk whom he much loved.” 5 Walter lay fast 
asleep on his bed, and Richard, who was ill, in the same room. 
“And being by the sickness rendered frantic and mad, Richard 


1 19 Sept. 1249: Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-1258, p. 47. 
2 Cal, Misc. Inq., i. nos. 2107, 2108. * Ibid., nos, 2102, 2203, 411. 
‘ Ibid., nos, 2213, 2233, 2109. 5 Ibid., no. 2279 
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rose from his bed, and by the instigation of the devil smote 
Walter on the head as he slept, first with a form and afterwards 
with a trestle. . . . He then went to the men in the court and 
the kitchen with blood . . . on his hands. And when they asked 
him what he had done, he said laughing : ‘I have killed my dear 
master, brother Walter; come and see where he lies slain; he 
will never speak another word.’ And he brought them to the slain 
man, saying, ‘Do I not say true, he is slain?’ So being mad 
he was taken and imprisoned ”’—to suffer misery. There is 
real stuff of tragedy in that story. Another, though it too involves 
a death, has elements of humour that temper its grimness.' It 
concerns one Leonard, who, when sitting at supper with two 
Italians in a house at Reading, felt himself quite unable to bear 
it when they “ began to squabble in their own language,” and 
“ sprang from the table like,a madman ”’ to attack them. They 
tried to run away, but finding no way of escape defended them- 
selves, and succeeded in wounding Leonard mortally. He lived 
six days and had his own way to the last, for he “ would neither 
eat nor drink anything but cold water, which his surgeon forbade 
him.” 

It is time to bring to an end this wandering through “ luxuriant 
parks of all manner of volumes.” If any reader has been tempted 
by what has been written to wish to enter these enchanted woods 
himself, he will soon find that the meads and the groves lead him 
on to the great forest behind, rich in tall trees as well as pleasant 
undergrowth. In plain English, he will discover that the records 
named and the subjects illustrated are only a few among many 
open to his gaze. If he wishes to see the mind of kings as expressed 
in those solemn and public “letters patent,” with the great seal 
dangling at the foot of each, calendar after calendar, for reign after 
reign, is at his disposal.2 If he wants to come to closer touch 
with individuals, royal officials, great ecclesiastics, earls and barons, 
knights and merchants, craftsmen and labourers, doers of good and 
doers of evil, he may turn to the parallel series of calendars of 
letters close. So wide, indeed, has been the range of publication 
that if he chooses to go so far afield as Italy itself in search of 
his records, he will find his way smoothed by the labours of editors 
who have despoiled for his benefit the Vatican archives, and 
calendared the entries relating to Great Britain and Ireland in the 


1 Cal. Misc. Inq., i. no. 2232. 

* Beginning at 1232 and running right through to 1553. 

* Beginning with Edward I’s accession and complete to the end of Richard II's 
reign, 
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papal registers.1 So he may hear, if he likes, the canons of the 
cathedral at what later ages came to call ‘‘ Old Sarum ”’ petition- 
ing in 1217 to be allowed to leave that “site without trees or 
grass,” where in summer the glare from the chalk has blinded 
some of them, while in the winter they cannot hear each other as 
the Office is sung, so fierce are the gusts of wind about the church.? 
Or he may congratulate the prior and chapter of Worcester when 
in 1289 they obtain permission “to wear caps and amices, not 
curiously cut, but suited to their order, in divine offices and 
processions, the cold of those parts being hurtful to them if bare- 
headed.” Or he may ponder with sympathy rather than criticism 
the strain put upon poor human nature by monastic obedience 
as he reads of that hot-headed canon of Dryburgh who knocked 
his abbot down with his fist ‘‘ on being reproved.”* And he will 
end, perhaps, by echoing the words either of Richard de Bury, 
bishop of Durham, or of some humble clerk whose name dis- 
appeared behind the magnificence of his lordship’s —“‘ In books 
I find the dead as if they were alive.” 
HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


1 The calendar of papal letters begins at 1198 and runs on to 1464, and there 
is one volume, 1342-1419, of petitions to the pope. 

2 Cal. Papal Letters, i. 46. The following year they got licence to move 
the church to the more agreeable site down in the plain where the present 
Salisbury cathedral stands (ibid., p. 53). 

3 Ibid., 501; ii. 201. 

* The Philobiblon, one of the most delightful of treatises, may be had in trans- 
lation in a small edition in the King’s Classics (Chatto and Windus, London, 1907), 
entitled The Love of Books by Richard de Bury. 
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Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after 
Rousseau. By C. E. Vaucuan. Edited by A. G. Lirrze, 
F.B.A. Twovolumes. Manchester University Press. 1925. 
£2 2s. 

A work edited by the: President of the Historical Association 
naturally comes to this journal for review and expects notice from 
the historian’s point of view, whether or not that point of view 
coincides with the author’s. The historical critic, however, 
feels some qualms about attempting the task: his competence 
to deal with philosophy will in any case be circumscribed, and his 
historical criticism will often seem pointless or irrelevant to the 
philosopher. The difficulty is minimised in the present case by 
Vaughan’s historical affinities: his subject was not ‘ pure 
philosophy’; he had taught history himself, and he is mainly 
concerned with that ‘ history of political ideas’ which he did not 
a little to develop in modern universities in preference both to the 
‘ political science ’ of Oxford and to the very different ‘ political 
science ’’ of Cambridge. Nevertheless, Vaughan came of a philo- 
sophical family—T. H. Green was his cousin—and R. L. Nettle- 
ship was his tutor at Balliol; Professor Charlton speaks of 
Vaughan’s ‘ passion for the speculative ideal,’ and Vaughan 
himself referred to Rousseau as his “ patron saint.’”” What Mr. 
Little justly calls his ‘ magnificent edition’ of Rousseau’s Political 
Writings, published in 1915, remains his magnum opus, to which 
these two volumes are subsidiary studies. 

The ‘ before and after Rousseau’ in their title either means 
that Rousseau is omitted or that Vaughan was mainly interested 
in Rousseau’s intellectual provenance and progeny. As Professor 
Charlton says, ‘ his province was the mind of Europe during the 
last two centuries,’ and Vaughan declared that in attempting to 
solve the problem of the relations between the individual and 
the state ‘‘ we shall find more help and guidance from Rousseau 
than from anyone else.’”” He began some chapters on medieval 
political philosophy, but abandoned them, and starts with one on 
Hobbes. Apparently he wrote four separate drafts of that 
chapter—if it was included in the work on philosophy which 
Vaughan spoke of having nearly completed in 1900—before (if 
ever) he was satisfied with it; and we may guess that the search 
for a sound speculative basis was at the root of this hesitation. 
What he finds in Hobbes is mainly a foil to Jean Jacques, and in 
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his criticism he says, ‘‘ we need do little more than follow the 
lines long ago laid down by Rousseau” (i. 48). The criticism 
rather partakes of that ‘ widest denunciation’ to which Professor 
Charlton refers (vol. ii. p. v.), and we read of Hobbes’s 
‘“‘ sophistical distortion,” ‘‘ amazing crudity,” ‘fumbling argu- 
ment,” and “labyrinth of contradictions’’; “his theory was, 
after all, nothing more than an ill-tempered caprice” (i. 161), 
and he suffered himself ‘‘ to be swept away by the passion or the 
apparent interest of the moment”: “‘ Leviathan has remained, 
and deserved to remain, without influence and without fruit ”’ 
(i. 37, 47). The references to ‘interest of the moment” and to 
Hobbes’s “‘ desire to justify a particular form of government ” 
might suggest that, writing about 1650, he had the Long 
Parliament and the Great Rebellion in view when he added ‘ or 
an assembly of men’ to his ‘some one man’ as a possible 
sovereign, and declared that the sovereign’s failure to protect 
his subjects released them from their allegiance. But Vaughan 
represents Hobbes as hankering after the divine right of kings, 
practically ignores his ‘assembly of men,’ and regards his 
sovereignty not as the property of the state but the perquisite 
of a king. Hence the alleged barrenness of Hobbes’s theory, 
which is hardly consistent with its constant reappearance through- 
out the subsequent chapters of the book. 

Vaughan was, of course, completely out of sympathy with 
Hobbes’s political, and still more his ethical, views. Spinoza 
fares better at his hands, though the sympathy extended to him 
seems to depend upon an exaggeration of the differences between 
him and Hobbes and an extension to Spinoza of the benefit of 
every doubt that is denied to Hobbes. ‘ All men are by nature 
enemies,’ says Spinoza, but this, pleads Vaughan, ‘‘ cannot be 
fairly described as a state of war” (i. 71). Nevertheless, Spinoza 
“ banishes the idea of duty, of Right, not only from the field of 
politics, but from that of ethics also,’ and his “ theory stands 
or falls by his identification of rights with powers” (i. 92) : 
“ might is right, right is might’ (i. 122). He has, however, a 
good word for democracy, which he presciently—Vaughan says 
‘maliciously ’”—describes as the most ‘absolute’ form of polity ; 
and Vaughan thinks this ‘‘ marks the gulf which parted him from 
Hobbes and, prophetically, from other champions of the ‘ absolute 
state’’’ (i. 89). The virtue of Spinoza’s theory is that in a 
democracy “the community is the government”; this is some 
approach from Hobbes to Rousseau, and ‘his whole argument 
. . . gains accordingly ”’ (i. 125). He has a glimpse of fraternity, 
though it is only a brotherhood in expediency and utility; Vico 
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called Spinoza’s state ‘a city of hucksters’ and Vaughan considers 
his scheme a “‘ bleak, colourless chart.”’ 

Locke is treated with a sympathy due to his doctrine of 
government by consent; but his individualistic argument ‘ if 
sound, is as fatal to the ideal of Rousseau as to that of Hobbes.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, “if the test is to be speculative 
consistency,’ Locke’s ‘‘ concessions to the established fact work 
havoc with the whole argument.’’ He, like Jefferson in 1801, is 
soon drawing ‘‘a blank cheque in favour of the majority” and 
urging pleas “fatal to the whole theory of consent’: “ his State 
—a State based on the sovereignty of the individual—has no 
place in the world of realities’ (i. 134, 166, 181, 187, 190, 197). 

To this real world we are introduced in a chapter, entitled 
‘** The Eclipse of Contract ’’ and devoted to Vico and Montesquieu, 
who turned “ from the analysis of abstract ideas to the concrete 
realities of man’s history” (ii. 2*). Vico attributed the barren- 
ness of abstract speculation to its ‘‘ barefaced transference of the 
ideas and conditions of the present into the utterly alien world, 
the wholly different conditions of a remote, but still not irrecover- 
able, past ’’ (i. 208). These he set himself to recover, and he is 
‘“‘the founder of comparative mythology and comparative law.” 
He denied the incomparable laws of nature which premised an 
original freedom and equality, but bound political philosophy to 
abstractions. Primitive man was filled with awe and not with 
reason, and original authority was patriarchal or aristocratic. 
Vico has no faith in a golden age, but much in moral relations, 
and more in common sense or ‘ popular wisdom’ than in the 
‘abstruse wisdom of philosophers’ (i. 247). His studies were 
conditioned by catholic orthodoxy, limited to ancient history, 
and dominated by a belief in ‘ cycles.’ Still he wrote, as Michelet 
said, for the nineteenth rather than the eighteenth century; his 
words fell on ears stopped by doctrines of contract and natural 
rights, and even Niebuhr and Arnold were unaware of his revolu- 
tionary contributions to early Roman history. Montesquieu 
made a more immediate appeal, being concerned with the more 
tangible problems of his age, though he was equally radical in 
his rejection of the contractual school and abstract speculation. 
* All knowledge,’ he wrote, in words which may be commended 
to those who think ‘relativity’ a new idea,' ‘is knowledge of 
relations’ (i. 260). Individual man is a false abstraction, and 


1 ‘Relativity’ is used by Coleridge in 1834, and G. H. Lewes refers to ‘the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge’ in 1867 (New English Dictionary). 
‘Relativism’ was introduced into English philosophy by John Grote, who died 
in 1866 (Dict, Nat. Biog.): the New English Dictionary gives 1885 as the earliest 
use of this word. 
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there is always a fallacy in ‘ master-keys.’ He is the prophet of 
environment, and he ‘‘ made history rational and the historical 
method a vital necessity to political philosophy ”’ (i. 290). 
Hume, who follows in a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Assault on Con- 
tract,”’ attacked it by other methods, and this chapter deals rather 
with ethics than with politics. Hume’s was “ by far the subtlest 
and most effective attempt ever made to establish the State on 
utilitarian principles ” (i. 334); and it is a little difficult to reconcile 
this opinion and Hume’s presence in this volume with Vaughan’s 
exclusion of Bentham and of “ the utilitarian scheme of things,” 
which ‘‘ has been food for English consumption only ”’ and, “‘ as 
our concern is with the flow, not of English, but of European 
theory, . . . is, for us, no more than a side-issue ”’ (i. 304). The 
claims of “‘ the most profound work in philosophy which had yet 
appeared in the English language ’”’ (i. 305) were perhaps irresistible. 
But it would appear that the profounder a man’s philosophy, the 
more inconsistent it must be; and “‘ thanks to his extreme can- 
dour it is easy to see that Hume sacrificed consistency at every 
turn.” “ After all his accumulation of fuel, his argument ends 


in smoke,”’ and “ it is this, more than anything else, that gives to 
his system that air of unreality, which is the common nemesis of 


all fine-spun ingenuity ”’ (i. 337, 351, 354, 356). 

Having dealt with Rousseau elsewhere, Vaughan now comes 
to Burke, and naturally, though perhaps unfortunately, it is almost 
exclusively with Burke as a critic of the ‘“‘ aeronauts” of the 
French Revolution that he is concerned. He has entire sympathy 
with Burke’s view of the state as an organism and not a piece of 
mechanism—‘‘a partnership in all science, in all art, in every 
virtue, and in all perfection ’’—and with his declaration that ‘“‘ the 
most essential element in man’s welfare . . . is not the assertion 
of his supposed rights, but the enforcement of his plain duties.’’ 
But he boggles at the contention that ‘the first and most 
essential right of man is not to govern, but to be governed”’ 
(ii. 45, 46). That, indeed, was the doctrine of Charles I, of 
Oliver Cromwell, and of the conservative fathers of the American 
constitution. Still less does he relish Burke’s championship of 
the rights of property. Yet “it had been the dominant tendency 
of Rousseau to put a ban both upon history and upon reason,” 
and Burke, ‘in spite of all his inconsistencies,” restores them 
both (ii. 62-3), He belongs to “ the stages by which the theory 
of individual Rights has gradually been replaced by the theory of 
collective duties.” 

“ The first blow in this, as in all other fields of modern Philo- 
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sophy, was struck by Kant ”’ (ii. 65). His is a theory of progress : 
“the history of mankind is a record of the stages by which the 
common sense of justice is gradually both strengthened and 
developed, and by which the higher self is disengaged from the 
instinctive or natural self of the individual”; ‘no political 
right is solely a privilege,” and he “ grafts the idea of Duty on 
to that of Right” (ii. 79, 88, 90). ‘‘ The first writer to follow 
the path opened by Kant was Fichte’’; but Fichte, whose works 
stretch from the Beitrdge of 1793 to the Staatslehre of 1813, from 
the fervour of the French Revolution to that of the German War 
of Liberation and re-foundation of the Prussian state, is clearly 
a case of development or reaction; and with the help of a few 
unusual dates Vaughan makes more intelligible than usual the 
inconsistencies which dog the steps of his philosophers. ‘‘ In the 
Beitrdige we have what is perhaps the most trenchant statement 
of individualist politics that has ever seriously been put forward ” 
(ii. 102): ‘‘ the only possible end of the State is to train men in 
the service of freedom.” But in his Grundlage (1796) we find 
‘marked socialism” side by side with “ its still more glaring 


individualism ”’ (ii. 114), and in its “‘ image of the natural organism 
is found the germ of all that has been most fruitful in subsequent 


political speculation ” (ii. 118). The Staatslehre completes Fichte’s 
metamorphosis: he drops the doctrine of contract, asserts the 
‘sacred duty’ of man to impose on others what is right by force, 
and gives hints to Carlyle on hero-worship (ii. 125-6). But he 
‘* was unable to perceive any vital and organic connection between 
the life of the individual and that of the collective whole ”’ (ii. 141). 

“The keynote to Hegel’s achievement is evolution . . . not 
of mind from matter but of matter from mind” (ii. 143, 146). 
His method is historical, but the development “ is not of events 
nor of institutions but of the speculative idea ’’ (ii. 150). Progress 
is the gradual realisation of the idea of freedom, but man has 
acted by instinct upon the laws of his nature long before he has 
consciously conceived of them as an idea (ii. 153). The unit, in 
all questions of progress, is not the nation but the whole of man- 
kind; Die Weli-Geschichte ist das Welt-Gericht ; one nation after 
another has taken up the torch (ii. 155, 158). Thus Hegel adds the 
history of ideas to that of events, marks his advance from Gibbon 
to Ranke and Michelet, and re-instates universal history. But, 
just as a college is more real to academic minds than a university, 
so ‘the State is more vivid to most minds than humanity ” (ii. 
175). It takes up into itself ‘‘ the whole circle of the individual’s 


life” (ii. 178); ‘‘ the real is rational, and the rational is real,” 
No. 45.—vo., XII. c 
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and Hegel found his ideal of rational reality in the constitution 
of the Prussian state. The state is the embodiment of force, and 
force is the most effective embodiment of reason. The individual 
was smothered in the community and the community in its 
government. 

Comte rescued man from his moral though not from his 
political insignificance. Like Fichte and Hegel, he reacted 
against the Revolution and attempted a Restoration. ‘‘ He began 
by proclaiming the emancipation of man from the superstitions 
of the past; he ended by finding salvation in a pompous travesty 
of the medieval Papacy ”’ (ii. 186). His gospel was the service of 
man, but man’s intellect was a secondary power, subordinate to 
his moral and spiritual growth. The individual owes his character 
to inheritance and environment, not to his reasoning faculty. 
His heart is more potent than his head. He is better governed 
by Napoleon III, whose coup d’état Comte applauds, than by 
legislative assemblies for which he has a ‘‘ withering scorn.” But 
spiritual concerns are the affair of the people, particularly women 
and the working-classes, in whom the predominance of heart over 
head is most pronounced. There is to be once more a division of 
powers: the Napoleonic empire and the ‘ new priesthood’ of 
the Comtist church. His method like Vico’s is ‘to dwell less 
upon the reasoned systems of individual thinkers than upon the 
instinctive tendencies of popular opinion and imaginative faith ” 
(ii. 199). The doctrine that l’ensemble seul est réel is “‘ the most 
distinctive and potent element in his creed ”’ (ii. 209); but to make 
his intellectual ensemble he purged it of all knowledge that seemed 
irrelevant to his system. His Philosophie Positive knows nothing 
of relativity, and is ‘‘ the most negative system that the wit of 
man has ever devised.” He suffers from a double dose of philo- 
sophical inconsistency, and “‘ his opinions may best be left to 
destroy each other at leisure ” (ii. 216, 218). He was “ without 
the true speculative instinct,” but was consistent in his “‘ belief 
that not the individual, but the community is the starting-point 
of all sound political theory, as of all sound political endeavour ” 
(ii. 245, 249). 

Mazzini’s object was to restore the individual, not indeed to 
the sovereignty given him by the ‘ rights of man,’ but to more 
than the half-hearted jurisdiction allowed him by Comte. The 
restoration was not, however, to be a legitimist restoration in his 
own right or by his own power, but in and through his duties to 
the community. “ There is no such thing as a right except in 
so far as it arises from the fulfilment of a duty”: “life is a 
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mission.” ‘‘ Individuality leads to anarchy,” and a “ struggle 
begun in the name of rights, will commonly end in a war of 
classes.” ‘‘ The only basis of rights for the individual was seen 
to lie in what is right . . . for the community and mankind,” 
and “ while right is stationary, it is the essence of duty to be 
progressive ’’ (ii. 258, 259, 264, 267). The individual can only 
be redressed in an historical association; the particular must be 
wedded to the universal. Nationality is but a step, though an 
invaluable and indisputable step, in this direction: there should 
no more be a question of the state v. humanity than of the 
individual v. the state; it should always be a case of man in the 
state, and the state in mankind. And, as Mazzini believes in 
the unity of mankind, so he does in the unity of history and the 
continuity of progress; he will have nothing to do with ‘ cycles’ 
or ‘epochs.’ In all this there is much of Rousseau, Hegel, and 
Comte, not to mention others; but Vaughan thinks Mazzini’s 
debt to Hegel the greatest: indeed, ‘‘ Mazzini overlooked a vital 
part of what Hegel might have taught him,” and his highest 
claim seems to have been that he “ understood Hegel’s meaning 
more truly than Hegel himself.”” That would appear the nearest 
possible approach to Vaughan’s idea of philosophical perfection. 


This is the roughest and briefest outline of a valuable con- 
tribution to the history —we may not say with Professor Charlton 
‘ of the mind of Europe ’"—but of the attempts of philosophy to 
give Europe a mind before it had one, and to make it more than 
a geographical expression. Mr. Little refers to Vaughan’s resigna- 
tion of his chair at Leeds in 1913 as ‘ sudden’: it was probably 
well-advised, and at any rate those of us who are not connected 
with that particular university are grateful for a resignation 
which reduced the toll teaching levies on scholarship and gave to 
the world the results of reflection and research which would other- 
wise have been confined to a limited lecture-room. These two 
volumes will help Vaughan to that public recognition which 
Mr. Little says he deserved but did not receive in his lifetime. 
Their qualities are exemplified in our quotations. Vaughan’s 
mastery of English and other literature give his prose a terseness 
and epigrammatic turn not always associated with philosophical 
exposition; and his keen interest in history, progress, and politics 
saved him from speculative abstraction and sterility. He was 
an idealist to the core, and his book is not mere recapitulation 
and criticism but a constructive argument to prove, what Vaughan 
believed, that out of conflicting schools of philosophy, — 

Cc 
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out of the inconsistencies and contradictions of the same philo- 
sophers by themselves, there has grown an approximation to the 
unity of mankind which, said Mazzini, ‘ could never be admitted 
till it was so as a consequence of the unity of God.’ The‘ natural’ 
men, the ‘ natural’ laws, and the ‘ natural’ rights of abstract 
philosophy had to be corrected and controlled by the historical 
method of Vico and Montesquieu; the utilitarian grounds of 
Spinoza, Hume, and Bentham had to be sown with the seeds of 
duty and ‘ categorical imperatives’; moral and spiritual values 
had to supplement the deficiencies of reason; and individual 
rights be subjected to the good of the community and yoked 
to the cause of progress. All things worked together in ways, 
with which history deals, to a good which philosophy analyses 
and defines. 

The philosophy was the more important thing to Vaughan. 
The analysis of “‘ ideas which lie behind the outward facts”’ is 
“more philosophical and, for that reason, more fundamental ” 
than “retracing the process by which the State has gradually 
been built up” (i. 205). Here the historian and the philosopher 
part company. The outward fact that man is alive lies behind— 
and comes before—his ideas of life. As Hegel said, he works by 
instinct before he conceives of ‘ ideas.’ No doubt his instincts, 
like his ideas, may have been ‘ laid up in heaven’ and be prior in 
thought to their outward manifestation. But that thought is not 
man’s: he is not responsible for his instincts, however much 
he may plume himself on his ideas. Is a philosopher one who 
tries to discover the mind of God without the aid which theology 
seeks in revelation and science in research, and then believes he 
has made what he barely perceives? That is not true of all: if it 
were, philosophy, as Hegel said, ‘ would be the true creator of 
human nature; an absurdity which, though deliberately avowed 
by none, is in fact the implied assumption of not a few who call 
themselves philosophers.’ Les théories, as M. Duhamel has 
recently remarked, ne délerminent pas les grandes aventures de 
Vesprit ; elles les couronnent. Vaughan is alive to the ‘ absurdity,’ 
but he says (ii. 277) that the predecessors of Mazzini ‘‘ conceived 
and shaped this new order,’ when the historian would say they 
perceived it. 

Perception is a rare and high enough gift, but it is not given 
to man to see more than in part and through a glass darkly. It 
is a philosophical foible to think of seeing life clearly and seeing 
it whole, to dream of speculative consistency and of l’ensemble 
of philosophy as ‘the harmony of all the sciences.’ Nothing 
strikes the reader of these two volumes more forcibly than 
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Vaughan’s persistent charges of inconsistency against his philo- 
sophers, particularly those who prefer the ‘‘ more fundamental! 
method.”’ They all contradict, not only one another, but them- 
selves, and that not merely in separate treatises but in the same. 
Not one is really coherent; inconsistency seems to be a “ philo- 
sophical necessity.” Some of this may be due to Vaughan’s 
diacritical spirit and dialectical habit, some of it to his analytical 
rather than historical treatment. This varies in its intensity. 
His account of Fichte is one of his best chapters partly because he 
relates the development of Fichte’s thought to the revolutions of 
his age and carefully dates his works; and speculative consistency 
from 1793 to 1813 would have been unnatural, perhaps unreason- 
able, and certainly unreal. But Comte is treated without refer- 
ence to a single date or single event—except Napoleon III’s coup 
d’état—in the relation between him and contemporary France— 
and this in a chapter concerned mainly with the harmonising of 
the individual with the community. Similarly, Hobbes might 
have escaped some of Vaughan’s ruthless censure, had his critic 
related Leviathan to the Great Rebellion; some reference to 
Spinoza’s race and religion might have helped us to understand 
his denial of moral qualities to the state; and if ‘‘ Hegel was at 
least free from the partisan passion which distorted the vision 
of Burke ”’ (ii. 178), his detachment was partly due to the fact that 
he had no need to warn Europe against the first French Revolution. 
But the matter goes deeper than this. ‘‘ In morals, as in 
politics,’ writes Vaughan himself (ii. 110), ‘‘ the only infallible 
principles are those which are so wide as to cover the most 
opposite courses of action in detail.” In his quest for infallibility 
the philosopher is ever seeking to reconcile the infinite variety 
of human affairs with “ speculative consistency,” to construct, so 
to speak, a grammar without exceptions to its rules, to make an 
ideal system out of materials which he cannot create and over 
which he has little or no control. The wider his grasp of diversity, 
the more abstract his system must be; the more concrete his 
philosophy, the more it must, like Comte’s, rule out the exceptions 
or deny their existence. So Positivism becomes ‘“‘the most 
negative system the wit of man has ever devised,” Locke’s con- 
cessions to fact make havoc of his argument, and Hume’s fuel 
produces nothing but smoke. Speculative consistency is a test 
which requires the harmony of the body with the spirit, the finite 
with the infinite, and a solution of the mystery of life. 
Vaughan’s work consists of studies in the criticism rather than 
in the history of political philosophy, and he does not feel called 
upon to formulate the “ speculative foundation ”’ in which so many 
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of his philosophers are deficient. Nor is his criticism always con- 
sistent: there is nothing in his appreciative chapters on Fichte 
and Hegel to prepare us for obiter dicta elsewhere on their 
‘shameless theories ’’ (i. 193) and on the way in which they “‘ out- 
bade each other in tacitly replacing the community by the Govern- 
ment” (ii. 5*). Possibly, if the ‘‘ speculative foundation”’ had 
been formulated it might have proved as destructive to others 
as the deadly charge which Vaughan levels against the whole 
contractual school, viz. that it imagines primitive man con- 
verting himself at one contractual stroke from a natural into a 
civilised being. For, if there is no means of grace for this 
conversion, where does man find, and how does he reach, that 
speculative foundation which gives consistency to philosophy and 
even underlies the ‘‘results and methods of natural science”’ 
(ii. 207)? ‘‘ Iam,” he quotes Rousseau, “ in search of right and 
reason; I am not concerned to wrangle over facts” (i. 173). 
Was not the search for speculative consistency and a speculative 
foundation the original sin of the whole contractual school ? 

Vaughan, we think, was on his way from the speculative to 
the historical position, and the “ speculative foundation” was 
retained partly to mark the point from which he had started and 
the extent of his progress, and partly as one of the stage-properties 
of the critic of philosophy. To read and to understand his book is 
no small part of a liberal education, but his pupils and successors 
will travel farther along his path than he did. “ Political theory,” 
he says in his first sentence, “ goes hand in hand with history ” : 
both have emerged from the study of individuals into that of 
communities; but Vaughan’s book is still concerned with “‘ the 
abstruse wisdom of political philosophers,’ and not with the 
ideas of that ‘‘ world in general” which “ cares little for specula- 
tive consistency ” (ii. 226). There is much about Hobbes and 
Locke, but no reference to those engrossing debates in Cromwell’s 
army reported in the Clarke Papers and reflected in such docu- 
ments as the ‘ Heads of Proposals’ and ‘ Agreement of the 
People’; and a bare reference to Tom Paine is his nearest 
approach to that ‘ popular wisdom’ which was invoked by Vico 
and commends itself to the community, whose heart is better than 
its head. If political theory and history are to continue hand 
in hand, one as well as the other must make its account with the 
idols of the tribe and of the market-place as well as with the 
phantoms of the lecture-room and of the den. The real founda- 
tion of political philosophy is not the speculative consistency of 
philosophy but the human nature in politics. 

A. F. Potuarp. 





THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA ! 


I HAVE been asked to describe briefly the plans we follow in 
America in collecting and publishing local history. First of all, 
let me say that our work over there is relatively simple when 
compared with your task here in England. We are so much 
younger than you! In our oldest states—the original thirteen— 
some records go back as far as the seventeenth century, and we 
think these are pretty ancient. Beginning early in the eighteenth 
century we first meet our big collections of local records. So you 
see, in this respect, we have a much more limited field to explore 
than you over here. 

In the United States our local historical work is, in large part, 
conducted under the direct supervision of state historical societies. 
I think I am correct in saying that every one of the forty-eight 
states in America has a State Historical Society. In some 
states these societies were organised very early. In a few of the 
central and western states they date back to the very years in 
which the states were admitted to the Union. The initial move- 
ment in the organisation of these historical societies was usually 
taken by a few individuals interested in collecting, preserving 
and publishing the local history of their state. I have had occa- 
sion to examine several of the constitutions and charters of these 
societies, and I have found that judges of the state and district 
courts, men whose very profession had taught them the value 
of historical documents, were often the leaders in organising them. 

The purpose of the societies, as set forth in their petitions, 
is very definite. Primarily, it is to enable all those who are 
interested in local history to effect an organisation for the special 
purpose of collecting, compiling and publishing that history. 
Membership in the historical society is open to any individual 
interested in this work. An annual membership fee, ranging 
from three dollars to five dollars, is provided for in most societies. 
In return for their annual fees, the members receive all of the 
historical publications issued by the society. Membership in 
these societies varies from a few hundred in some of the states, 
up to two thousand or more in others. 

Most of the state historical societies in America receive direct 


1 An address delivered at one of the sessions of the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference, held in London, July 1926. 
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support from their state governments. They seek aid on the 
same basis as any other department of the state. They insist 
that they are a child of the state; that they render a valuable 
service to the state, educational in its nature, and consequently 
are entitled to state support. The state legislatures have, there- 
fore, come to look upon these historical societies as they do any 
other department of the state, and thus appropriate funds for 
carrying on their work. Naturally, the historical societies feel 
that their appropriations should become larger and larger every 
year. But I think we must admit that on the whole our state 
governments are reasonably generous in their appropriations 
for this work. The annual appropriations vary from a few thou- 
sand dollars in the smaller states up to forty-five thousand dollars 
in others. I have in mind now two state historical societies, 
both of which receive more than forty thousand dollars a year 
from their legislatures. 

In addition to the special state appropriations, some of the 
historical societies have quite a good income from endowment 
funds. Persons who have accumulated fortunes, and who have 
become interested in the history of their state, are often prevailed 
upon to set aside a part of their estate for aiding the work of 
their historical society. My guess would be, however, that not 
more than four or five state societies receive an appreciable 
income from private endowments. 

The primary object of our state historical societies is to 
collect, preserve and publish the materials relating to state and 
local history. For this purpose the societies must have a building 
in which to house their materials, and offices and libraries in 
which to carry on their work. The more fortunate societies have 
such buildings, erected for their own special use. In these build- 
ings the historical library is the chief feature. Here all the 
records, documentary and source materials, newspapers, pamph- 
lets, diaries, and all printed materials relating to that state’s 
history that can be found anywhere in existence are collected. 

The personnel of the historical society’s organisation consists 
of an administrative official, and a staff of trained specialists in 
local history. These specialists usually have made an intensive 
study of the history of their state, have had special training in 
historical research, and thus know the technique of historical 
investigation. And I might add here, that the specialist is needed 
more in examining local historical records, in sifting the chaff 
from the wheat, in separating personal reminiscences from 
authentic sources, than in any other phase of historical work. 
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The publications issued by the state historical societies may 
be classified under four or five headings. First in importance I 
would place the Collections. These consist of documents, usually 
the very earliest known documents relating to the territory out 
of which the new state developed. These documents may 
refer to a variety of subjects: explorations, fur trade, military 
campaigns, land grants, individual diaries of early travellers, 
personal letters, etc., etc. Then, too, there are the documentary 
collections consisting of the official State Papers. These contain 
the messages and letters of our Governors, Secretaries of State, 
special reports issued by boards, commissions, bureaus and other 
state agencies. 

A series of Biographical Studies has also been undertaken by 
most of our state historical societies. In this series one will find 
the life histories of the more prominent men and women of each 
state. As might be expected, this series may seem a little top- 
heavy with the biographies of politicians and military leaders, 
but of late the men of science and education are receiving more 
consideration than formerly. A Special Study Series is sponsored 
by many of the historical societies. The studies in this series 
are somewhat miscellaneous in character. They may include a 
history of the educational system of the state, its public schools, 
colleges and universities; or, again, one may find in this series a 
study of the religious denominations; or a study of the railroads, 
highways, canals, the transportation systems. In short, the his- 
tory of any special state institutions is included in this series. 

Almost every state historical society in America publishes 
a magazine or journal. In most cases these appear quarterly. 
The standard of these publications varies considerably. Some 
of the periodicals rank very high, while others can be called 
little more than journals of reminiscences. In the better class 
journals, however, special monographs that may have required 
years of research are to be found. And it is from these intensive, 
highly specialised studies that the connected history of the state 
is finally written. In conclusion I may add that in some of our 
states considerable attention is given to the study of local history 
in the elementary schools. In fact it is compulsory in a few of the 
states. In such cases, each boy and girl must pass a satisfactory 
examination in state history before entering the high school. 
Whether this is a wise provision or not I cannot say; but, at any 
rate, it results in a widespread interest in the teaching and study 
of local history. Joun W. OLIVER. 





SOME PLATITUDES 


It is with some misgivings that I encroach, being a mere 
teacher and a mere writer—‘‘ very mere ”’ as the heroine of The 
Young Visiters would say—upon pages which are generally devoted 
to products of genuine research. But it has all come about very 
naturally, and in fact as follows. I was invited to contribute an 
article (similar to others that have already appeared in History) 
on the methods of history teaching and organisation in force in 
the school at which I am an assistant master. But really our 
methods at the school in question are so completely humdrum and 
old-fashioned that only a writer far more imaginative than I could 
make a presentable article out of such material. However, while 
declining to contribute to that series of articles, I did not like to 
appear altogether unwilling to contribute to History. I therefore 
offered to write some pages of reflection upon the teaching of 
history in general, and I have called them “ Platitudes ”’ because, 
as it seems to me, almost all reflections upon teaching are reducible 
either to platitudes or to paradoxes, and of these the former are 
to be preferred because they are more often true. Some are both 
platitudes and paradoxes at once—platitudes inasmuch as we 
instantly recognise their obvious truth; paradoxes inasmuch as 
we feel that to act upon them would be altogether too eccentric 
and fatiguing. 

“To teach history you must first know something about it.” 
That is a platitude no doubt, but what are we going to do about 
it? In advanced circles we have already done a good deal, and 
invented the “history specialist,” who goes wandering about 
from class to class, seeing each class for two or three hours a week, 
and consequently, unless he (I mean “ she ’’) is a genius, getting 
a very inadequate grip of the personnel of each of the classes she 
teaches; repeating her little bag of tricks before class after class 
until she loathes them all. I do not greatly admire this system, 
and I have always offered a gentle but firm opposition to becoming 
one of its victims. In unadvanced circles, in the unadvertised 
majority of our schools, no doubt we still carry on as in the old 
days. Our platitude is implicitly denied. It is assumed that, 
though one must know chemistry to teach chemistry, and Greek 
to teach Greek, and (though this is more doubtful) French to teach 
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French, one need not know history to teach history; for is not 
history a department of ‘‘ English,” and are we not all English- 
men? Of course, if the master has a fad of history reading he 
may make himself a historian (in the educational sense), but he is 
not expected or paid to do so. What he is expected and paid 
to do is to read the school text-book with more care than, and 
perhaps, though I am not sure of this, some pages in advance 
of, his pupils. Now I am prepared to demonstrate in a most 
convincing manner that, though a text-book may be thus crammed 
and an examination thus passed, history cannot thus be taught. 
I am prepared, I say; but is it necessary to go through with this 
piece of argument in the present context? I think not. 

So there is a dilemma. I am myself a profound believer in 
the old form-master system. I believe that, with necessary 
limitations, a master should be attached to a group of boys rather 
than toa subject. I believe that a group of boys, a form or class, 
should go to a single master for quite half their work, even though 
they must be split up into “‘ sets,” or go as a form to other masters, 
for the remainder; that, for example, a classical form master 
should teach Latin, Greek, History, English, Geography, Divinity 
to his own form, and that a modern form master should do the 
same mutatis mutandis. Sixth forms I exclude; their case is 
different, and from every point of view simpler. Let them have 
their belly-full of “specialists.” But, below sixth forms, the 
practice of sending the form to a lot of different specialists, each 
with only two or three hours a week, must be wrong from several 
points of view. There can be none of that real intimate know- 
ledge, the boy of the master and the master of the boy, which 
counts for so much. There can be none. . . . But I will cut 
all that out, and go to the argumentum ad hominem. Whom do 
you teach best, excluding sixth forms? You answer, The class I 
see most of. 

This is the merit of the form-master system. How are we 
to circumvent its drawback, as already stated? The answer is 
quite simple and practical—by co-operation between masters, by 
a teaching committee or ‘“‘ masters’ class.” If there is in the 
school a recognised and adequate history specialist, let him meet 
the form-master history teachers (who may be presumed to be 
each teaching the same period to their form) anything from twice 
to half-a-dozen times in the term, and let him talk to them about 
the period they are teaching, pointing out main currents to be 
traced, special features to be emphasised, and books and chapters 
of books worth looking at. It need not be compulsory. If the 
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specialist is a good man at his job, they will come willingly, for his 
ministrations will interest the keen and save trouble for the lazy. 
If there is no recognised specialist, the form-masters can each 
undertake to get up a part of the term’s period and discourse 
about it to the others, all thus getting the benefit of the energies 
of each. 

This brings me to two more platitudes. The first may be 
stated in those words of Homer which made an impression on 
Aristotle, odv So épyouévw, or in the English of William 
Morris, “‘ Fellowship is Life.” Surely ours is, at any rate in the 
exalted and virtually uninspected schools, the most insanely 
individualistic of the professions. We come straight from the 
universities, untrained, at the age of about twenty-three; we are 
turned loose in a class-room, and carry on according to our own 
devices without guidance or criticism till we retire. Clive, on a 
certain famous occasion, was “‘surprised at his own moderation ” ; 
surely we may well be surprised that we are not bigger fools at our 
job than we actually are. But that is a large subject. 

The other platitude that comes in at this point is: ‘‘ He will 
soon cease to teach effectively who does not continue to learn.” 
Many of us, perhaps, can look back from a certain distance to our 
first years in the profession. We realise, I fancy, how remarkably 
crude, green and amateurish we then were. And yet it may 
have been brought home to us by our early pupils that we then 
achieved a certain kind of success that is beyond our reach now. 
From Tom Brown downwards it has been observed that the “ young 
master,” if he is good at all, is perhaps the best man on the staff. 
The reason was, of course, that we were then perforce learning 
our job, and the boy-learner cottons on to the master-learner 
in a way in which he cannot cotton on to the seasoned and 
accomplished professional. ‘As the weight of experience in- 
creases,” says Mr. Bent in a novel it should not be necessary for 
me to name, “ we grow stupider day by day.” 

We cannot, of course, retain or recapture this first, fine, careless 
rapture, but is there not a substitute, a partial substitute, avail- 
able? A terrible lot has been written about the psychology of 
the child. I could wish that this subject might be left alone for 
a while, and that the spate of psychologising energy might be 
diverted to that neglected topic, the psychology of the teacher. 
Boys will always be boys, it seems, and we may be glad of it. 
Masters always will be masters is a more sobering reflection, and 
there is no getting away from the fact that, with the exception of 
plumbers and surveyors of income-tax, we belong to the most 
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generally derided of the professions. What are we going to do 
about it ?—wait, perhaps, for the long overdue treatise on the 
Psychology of the Teacher, and hope that it will not come from 
America. When it comes, however, I believe that we shall find 
it stated therein that the bane of the teacher’s life is that his work 
rapidly grows too apparently easy; that the teacher, to keep 
himself efficient, should be continually taking over new tasks, 
new subjects, and learning them. He has not got time ?—he has 
four months’ holidays. It is all to the good that a historian should 
brace himself to teach a language or two, and that the classical 
form master should brace himself to teach history and geography. 

I do not know whether any observations have ever been 
recorded as to the effect of war service on the teaching capacity 
of men who had taught also for some years before 1914. I should 
expect to find their teaching efficiency had been improved by the 
mere fact that they had been forcibly thrown back into learning 
again. My personal experience in the matter was that, being 
disqualified from active military service by bad eyesight, I found 
myself, in the latter stages of the war, suddenly pitchforked into 
the headquarters Secretariat of the Ministry of Munitions, and 
expected to cope with tasks more incredibly difficult than I had 
ever imagined that any tasks could be. So far as I can recollect, 
I made a sad mess of it. If I exercised any influence on the 
affairs of my country I feel sure that I did not hasten, but slightly 
retarded, the victory of the Allies in the Great War. But as 
experience for a teacher it was invaluable. It made me a learner 
again. 

We have wandered a little from the point, which is this. The 
notion that a schoolmaster is only to be expected to teach the 
subject in which he took his degree and made himself an “expert ”’ 
at the age of twenty-three, is a notion that should not be tolerated. 

I have one more platitude to advance, raising quite another 
set of problems. ‘‘ The man is more than the method,” and, I 
would add, “‘ the method is more than the apparatus.” A year 
or two ago I was talking to a history teacher (a very good teacher, 
I believe) in one of the big suburban day-schools. “I suppose,” 
he said, “that at a place like Tonbridge you have a splendidly 
equipped history class-room, or history laboratory.” “No,” I 
had to reply; ‘“ my class-room is no more equipped for history 
teaching than for anything else. It has no features of interest, 
except that the windows only open at the bottom, and that the 
twenty-four boys are provided with eighteen ink-pots.” These 
confessions plunged my friend into a state of thoughtfulness, 
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from which, however, he rapidly emerged, to exclaim, “ Of 
course, you aren’t inspected!”’’ ‘ True!” I answered, “ no one 
has ever inspected me at Tonbridge.’ Thereupon my friend 
expanded a good deal, and told me how his inspectors loved 
diagrams and “ gadgets’; how they measured the keenness of a 
teacher by the quantity of historical tackle and apparatus he had 
succeeded in worrying out of his financial authority; and how 
useless nearly all of it was. I seem to remember his describing 
to me, with hoots of derision, his latest triumph, which he expected 
to bring him a headmastership; how he had constructed, with 
skilled assistance, a model “ three-field system” upon which, 
when you turned a little handle behind, the crops rotated before the 
eyes of the class ! } 

This sort of thing may be harmless, but I am not sure that it is. 
As a children’s game it is excellent, but when it is carried further 
it is apt to become a soft substitute for that unadorned appeal to 
the intelligence, unaided by visual supports, which should be our 
ideal. Most of us have, in the course of years, invented or 
accumulated a whole collection of dodges in the way of black- 
board diagrams, mnemonic epigrams and the like. Some of them 
are so neat that we are almost proud of them and, boys being 
mostly fools, we cannot do without them. But we should realise 
that all such devices are bad in themselves, being short circuits 
for the avoidance of fundamental brain-work, and that the more 
we can get on without them, the more creditable it is to ourselves 
and to our pupils. I remember one of the most charming speci- 
mens of the “‘ average boy ”’ I ever knew telling me, some few years 
after he had left school, how much he had appreciated his history 
lessons with me. I was unkind enough to ask him whether he 
could mention anything of any value which he had carried away 
with him from those lessons and still retained. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, 
“ for one thing I shall never forget your saying that ‘ Catherine of 
Aragon was Charlie’s Aunt.’ ” 

There is to-day an extraordinary prejudice against what is 
called “ lecturing” in school work. To say of a teacher that he 
lectures has become almost as damaging as to say of a clergyman 
that he drinks. It is true that there both are and have been, 
inside and outside the teaching profession, many lecturers so bad 
that to extinguish them would be a service to humanity. But it 


1 Since writing this, fifteen months ago, I have been myself inspected, and I 
feel I ought to say that the inspectors were as charming as you could possibly 
imagine. There are, no doubt, inspectors and inspectors, just as there are 
teachers and teachers. 
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is not bad lecturing that is attacked so much as lecturing in itself. 
There is supposed to be something very wrong with the teacher 
who “imparts information.” The pupils have got to find it out 
for themselves, which means that the teacher has got first to place 
it in some position not too remote or difficult to elude the eye, 
as in the game of hunt the thimble. “ Laboratory methods,” 
“ Dalton plans ” are all the vogue, and there is, no doubt, much 
to be said for them. But I cannot help recollecting that my own 
education, which I conceive to have been well-conducted, owes 
nothing to any of these things, but, on the other hand, a great 
deal to a most old-fashioned person who probably never read a 
book on educational psychology, and died without knowing 
whether “‘ Dalton’ was a man, a woman, a place, or a trade- 
mark. He was, I must confess, a lecturer. He stood up there, 
tall, gaunt, cadaverous, austere, and intensely brainy, behind his 
little reading desk, and he just talked, very slowly, with never 
a wasted word—an admirable model, incidentally, for the essayist ; 
and we just listened, enthralled. Occasionally he asked a ques- 
tion, just to see if we saw what he was driving at, but he never 
wasted the time of the competent by exhibiting the vacuity of the 
incompetent, and he very seldom wrote on the black board. 


There was, in fact, no “ apparatus,” and little that the modern 

educationist would dignify as method; there was only the man, 

and his name was George Townsend Warner. It seemed sufficient. 
D. C. SOMERVELL. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Association was held from 
5th to 7th January at Eastbourne, where a civic welcome was accorded 
to it by the Corporation, of which the President of the local Branch, 
Mr. G. B. Soddy, is an alderman. The inaugural address, ‘“ On 
Coming of Age,” was delivered by Professor A. F. Pollard, one of our 
founders; and illustrated lectures were given by the Rev. W. Budgen, 
F.S.A., a Vice-President of the Branch, on the Ancient Territorial 
Divisions of Sussex and the feudal lordship of the Rapes, and by 
Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler (the new Keeper of the London Museum) 
on History by Excavation. Mr. Budgen also conducted a visit to 
the old parish church of Eastbourne and its medieval parsonage, and 
there were expeditions to the downland villages of Hast Dean and 
Friston, and to Pevensey Castle, conducted by the Rev. A. A. Evans and 
Mr. J. E. Ray, F.R.Hist.S., respectively. Saturday, 8th January, was 
spent at Lewes, where the remains of the castle and priory, and other 
antiquities, were explained by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., the architect 
in charge of the buildings maintained by the Sussex Archeological 
Society. An unusual and most snetedial thainins of the meeting was 
the representation of a Court Leet and Court Baron,' based upon the 
extant rolls of the local manor of Netherin; the author, Mr. C. E. 
Snowden, played the steward, and Mr. F. E. Hannah, secretary of the 
Branch, took a leading part. 


*~ » + o * Ps 


ProFEssoR PoLLaRpD’s address included a sketch of the beginnings 
of the Association, with special commemoration of Miss M. A. Howard 
(the only one of its founders who has passed away), perhaps more 
than anyone else the originator of the idea that such a society was 
needed, and of Lord Bryce, who gave the first annual address, and 
whose second address was the last speech he made before his death in 
1922.2, Professor Pollard also reminded the members how much they 
owe to Sir Charles Firth, the first president, and the only president 
who has held office for a second term. He referred to the growth of 
the Association from 300 in 1906 to nearly 4500 now, and to the large 
circulation of History, and its cheapness, due to the fact that not 
one of the writers who contributed to it (among them many most 
distinguished historians) was paid, remarking that the Association had 
discovered, what the masters of finance did not know, that the quality 
of work has no relation to the money paid for it. He went on to urge 
the necessity of self-education, and of independent work on the part 
of the branches, saying * :— 


The only way in which an association and its members could educate themselves 
was by doing the work, not by listening to lectures or addresses or anything of 
that kind. They had read a great deal lately about village histories, and that was 
work that might well be done by the branches. He happened to be a member of 
the Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, and recently they had been dis- 


1 See review, and correspondence thereon, in History, x. 183, 320 (July 1925 
and January 1926). 

* See History, ix. 218 (Oct, 1924); vii. 31 — 1922). Lord Bryce’s first 
address is leaflet No. 4, copies of which are still available. 


* The report which follows is based upon that in the Sussex County Herald. 
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cussing how far the Commission had got in the work entrusted to them by the 
Crown, of ing on valhable historical manuscripts. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission had not a ghost of a notion what collections of manuscripts existed in 
this country; they could only act on information that was supplied to them. If 
they learnt that there was a valuable collection here, or there, they could approach 
the owner and offer to report and calendar the manuscripts; but they had no means 
of ascertaining what manuscripts existed except through local workers such as 
might be supplied by the branches. And it was becoming a very urgent matter 
now, because of the enormous export of valuable collections to America. They 
were being bought day by day, and opportunity of reporting on them was rapidly 
being lost. Take also the question of manorial records. In the course of the 
summer, the Master of the Rolls had reminded them that under Lord Birkenhead’s 
Act he was made responsible for the proper custody of manorial records. He 
(Professor Pollard) had remarked to the Master of the Rolls that if manorial records 
were sent to America they would be beyond his jurisdiction and he could not be 
responsible for their custody, and that therefore it was his duty to see that they 
were not sold and transported across the Atlantic. There, again, without some 
sort of co-operation with the branches it was impossible to discover what manorial 
records survived. 

Professor Pollard quoted Maitland’s dictum that history is not and never can 
be an elementary subject. There is, he said, muchin that. History is too complex; 
and fresh meaning is always being put into it. It is meant to be an intellectual 
training, to give students who benefit by it some sense of time, some sense of per- 
spective, by means of which they can measure developments that come within 
their own experience. They were going to visit some churches in the neighbourhood 
of Eastbourne. That was admirable and was one of the most useful methods of 
developing a sense of time; but, after all, the most important thing to remember 
was this, that older and more lasting than any of these material things were the 
ideas, the thoughts, the spirit, which they sought to express. Older than any 
church that is made with hands, or seen with eyes, is the church in which man 
seeks to embody his spirit. 

They wanted to bring home to people’s minds the permanence and reality of 
things that are not seen. Historical studies, they were told again and again, were 
the one thing that might in the future humanise education, otherwise education 
would become purely scientific. If democracy was to have any real education, 
which it had not at present, it would have to be humanised by historical study. 
Whatever he had said of self-criticism he had not intended to say anything that 
detracted from the Historical Association and historians. They had an enormous 
opportunity during the next few years; and they should remember that the greater 
the opportunity the greater the responsibility. When they were holding their 
annual meetings—whether they were thinking of what they had done or what they 
might do—they must bear in mind those t words in which Lord Acton con- 
cluded his inaugural lecture at Cambridge University: “ If we lower our standard 
in history, we cannot uphold it in Church and State.’ 


ES * * * * * * 


At the business meeting Mr. J. A. White was re-elected honorary 
treasurer, and accorded a most hearty vote of thanks for his services 
in the double capacity of honorary secretary as well as treasurer from 
the death of Miss Howard in 1924 to the appointment of Mr. Weaver 
last summer. All the retiring vice-presidents were re-elected, and the 
result of the postal ballot declared. The four who headed the poll 
for the whole country were Miss Noakes,* Professor J. E. Neale 
(University of Manchester), Canon Rendall,* and Miss Madeley *; 
Mr. 8. M. Toyne * was chosen for the geographical group I, Mr. Mellows 
(Town Clerk of Peterborough and president of that branch) for group IT, 
and Dr. Lillian Penson* for group IV. As the only nominee of 
group III (Miss Noakes) had been elected on the general poll there 
was no representative of that group; and there were two other casual 
vacancies, beside the two filled annually by co-option. The new 
Council co-opted to these Professor Geoffrey Callender,* Mr. E. H. 
Carter,* Mr. C. H. Gerred (of the Medburn L.C.C. School), Professor 
J. L. Morison,* and Mr. T. W. Phillips.* 

* Re-elected, 
No, 45.—voL. xl. 
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In explaining the annual financial statement the treasurer pointed 
out that the balance left in hand was considerably less than the amount 
received in royalties for certain publications of the Association, 
especially the Historical Atlas; the present members are enjoying the 
fruits of the unpaid labours of those responsible for that work. He 
thought that income from such a source ought not to be used for 
current expenses, that each generation of members should pay its 
own way ; it would be more fitting to devote it, as opportunity occurred, 
to the advancement of historical learning and the promotion of research. 
His suggestion was favourably received; and the Council soon had 
oceasion to act upon it, to a small extent. For at the February 
meeting Professor Tout asked for a grant in aid of a new scheme for 
international co-operation amongst historians, which he described in 
a speech of such interest that it was agreed it should be summarised 
in History.! 


He said that a movement which has been maturing for some time has at last 
reached the definite stage of creating a permanent international organisation of 
historical workers for the promotion of co-operative undertakings on a large scale. 
International co-operation in things intellectual is not a new thing; in the Middle 
Ages, and, indeed, later, there was a real cosmopolitan scholarship, and the scholar 

from one land to another with no feeling of strangeness or restraint. But 
national scholarship developed partly because of the growth of the national state, 
still more because the growing complexity of knowledge involved the obligation of 
specialising; the historical scholar naturally tends to specialise in the history of 
hisown country. The next s was to recognise that specialisation is not enough : 
that each specialised branch of knowledge can only be properly envi if it is 
approached in its relation to others, and that, as all knowl is one, scholars can 
never realise their ideals unless they are brought into personal relations with those 
engaged in analogous studies in their own land, and still more with those engaged 
in studying the same subjects abroad. Hence there arose, some thirty years ago, 
two movements towards international organisation, the one of historical studies, the 
other of humanistic studies as a whole: the first resulted in the establishment of 
the International Congress of Historical Sciences, with its latest development, the 
permanent Committee; the second in that of the International Academic Union. 

He dealt briefly with the latter, recalling that at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the movement towards such an organisation began, there did not 
exist in Great Britain any institution corresponding to the Institute of France or 
the Academies of Berlin and Vienna, since the Royal Society deals only with the 
physical sciences. Hence arose the impulse leading to the foundation, in 1902, of 
the British Academy, which took its place with the others in an International 
Association of Academies. This, however, collapsed with the war; and when the 
movement started again a new system was adopted, that of different organisations 
for the physical sciences and for the humanities. The latter is the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale, which held its first business meeting in 1920, and has since 
met annually at Brussels; it has produced a series of valuable publications, including 
the Bulletin Ducange, issued by the committee it has appointed to superintend the 
compilation of a new dictionary of medieval Latin.* 

sphere of the Union Académique includes, of course, history, and its first 
president was an eminent historian, Professor Pirenne; but the need for a special- 
ised historical organisation of international scope had meanwhile led to the establish- 
ment of a world-wide congress of historical workers, beginning with a conference, 
comparatively small, at Paris, in 1898. Thenceforth arrangements were made for 
quinquennial International Historical Congresses, at Rome (1903), Berlin (1908), 
and m (1913). But there was no permanent organisation: each meeting 
settled where the next was to be held. In 1913 it was agreed to re-assemble in 
1918 at St. Petersburg. So, at the end of the war, there was no body in existence 


* Professor Tout dealt more fully with the same subject in his presidential 
address to the Royal Historical Society on 10 February, which will be published in 
ite Transactions next autumn. 

* See History, x. 43, xi. 177; and, for further information about the Union and 
ite activities, a —_ by Waldo G. Leland in T'he Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, iv. 65 (Novem 


ber 1926). 
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which could arrange for a new Congress. The Royal Historical Society accordingly 
ted to the Belgian historians that they should organise a Congress in 1923; 

a this met at Brussels, immediately before the annual session of the Union 

Académique, M. Pirenne being the president and the inspiring genius of both. 

That gathering, however, was too soon after the war to be really cecumenical ; 
and it was thought best to defer arrangements for the next, in 1928, till a later 
date. But the trouble was that no organisation existed which could either under- 
take these or promote during the interim various proposals which had been made for 
international co-operation in historical work. Consequently not only were the 
officers of the Congress instructed to continue in existence as a bureau to fulfil both 
those functions, but it was decided to set up a permanent international committee 
of the historical sciences. 

This, as provisionally constituted by the Congress, met in 1924; Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, acted as its secretary, and its 
expenses were met by a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, 
obtained through the American Historical Association. The Committee agreed to 
summon to a meeting at Geneva in May 1926 representatives from each of the 
twenty-seven countries which had been represented at any one of the five pre-war 
International Congresses. The response to this invitation was remarkable: nine- 
teen countries were actually represented at the meeting, and there would have been 
twenty if the representatives of Great Britain had not been kept at home by the 
general strike. It was unanimously agreed to hold the next Congress at Oslo.? 
A formal constitution for a permanent International Committee of Historical 
Sciences was drawn up, and plans were made for a series of co-operative historical 
undertakings. 

Mr. Leland having become its treasurer, the Committee’s business headquarters 
are now at Washington; but the office of its general secretary, Professor Michel 
Lhéritier, is in the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation (maintained 
by the League of Nations) at Paris, and its President is Professor Koht of Oslo, 
who will preside at the 1928 Congress. It has to issue a Bulletin,’ and has 
initiated several important schemes of intellectual co-operation among historians, 
including one for an international year book of historical bibliography.* 

But international organisations presuppose the existence of national ones. In 
Germany the Verband der deutscher Historiker has been at work since 1893; in 
the United States the accredited representative of historical scholarship is the 
American Historical Association, founded in 1884, whose Annual Report is published 
by authority of Congress. Having a revenue of some £5,000 a year, it will find no 
difficulty in taking its full share in the work planned by the international com- 
mittee. But in France the Comité frangais des sciences historiques was only con- 
stituted in 1926; and in England there is no single body of historians corre- 
sponding to either of these, the nearest approach to one, the Anglo-American 
Conference, being itself international. Three organisations, however, each have 
some claim to represent English historical scholarship : the Royal Historical Society, 
the British Academy, and the Historical Association. Each of these was therefore 
asked to nominate two of its members; and thus a national committee was con- 
stituted in 1926, which has undertaken to be responsible for the British side of the 

reparations for the Oslo congress. But that is only a small of the task which 
ies before it if this country is to take its proper share in the accomplishment of 
the great schemes of international co-operation which the faith and energy of the 
central committee has nopnaen upon its constituent o isations. Not only 
workers but money is needed; our lack of available funds is the most striking 
difference between us and our brethren in other countries. 


In conclusion Professor Tout reported that the Royal Historical 
Society had agreed to place £10 10s. at the disposal of the English 


1 See History, xi. 330. 

2 No. 1, 25 cents; subscription to vol. i (five numbers) one dollar. The English 
agents are Messrs. Simpkin Marshall and the Oxford University Press. 

* The plan of this is discussed in the February number (the extract, 15 pages, 
can be obtained separately) of the Bulletin des Relations Scientifiques, published for 
the Institut international de Co-opération Intellectuelle by Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 49 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris. 

* Particulars of each of these, and of the corresponding bodies in Austria, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy and Portugal, are given in the Bulletin of the International 
Commitiee of Historical Sciences (see above, note *), No. 1. 
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Committee, and that he hoped the British Academy would make a 
somewhat larger grant. The Council unanimously resolved that the 
Association should subscribe £10 10s.: a resolution which, we are sure, 
all members will enthusiastically endorse. They will have noted with 
interest that the list of six historians composing that Committee 
given in the last number of History includes their president, two 
ex-presidents, a vice-président and another member of the Council; 
and that the sixth, Sir Richard Lodge, is an ex-president of the Scottish 
Historical Association, now so closely connected with our own. 
* * ca * * * /” 


Tue Annual Meeting of that Association was held at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, on 27 November 1926. The President, Professor 
C. Sanford Terry, moving the adoption of the fifteenth Annual 
Report, noted as the outstanding event of the year the affiliation with 
the Historical Association, ratified by a special general meetin 
on 26 March 1926. He pointed out that members of the Scottish 
Historical Association would in consequence receive publications more 
varied in character, and much more numerous, than hitherto; this 
should lead to an increase in their numbers and thereby spread the 
influence of those who realised the part that a knowledge of history 
must play in the solution of national and international problems. 
Referring to the movement described above, he remarked that there 
had been a marked tendency of late years to submit those problems to 
recurring international conferences of historians; affiliation of the 
Scottish Historical Association with their English brethren would permit 
the British Isles to s in these conferences with a united and authori- 
tative voice. He also recalled the resolution passed last year :— 


That in the opinion of the Association the provision and equipment of a room 
for the adequate display of documents of historical importance and interest in the 
Register House would be of great value to students and teachers of history in 
Scotland. 


This resolution had been communicated to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland; it was supported by the Historiographer Royal of Scotland 
(Professor R. 8. Rait, who has now succeeded Sahai Sanford Terry 
as President of the Scottish Historical Association), and the matter 
is engaging the attention of the authorities. 

* *” * * * * * 


Tue Register House is the Record Office of Scotland; and the 
Scottish Historical Association desires facilities similar to those afforded 
by the museum at the Public Record Office, where anyone may examine 
Domesday Book, writs and charters of various sovereigns from William 
Rufus onwards, the earliest known signature of an English king 
(Richard II), papal bulls, treaties (including the “scrap of paper ”’), 
documents signed by Chaucer, Spenser, oul Shakespeare, the anony- 
mous warning to Lord Monteagle of the Gunpowder Plot, many 
original letters, their writers including William of Wykeham, Wolsey, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Drake (while the fight with the Armada was still 

roceeding), Raleigh, Bacon, Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis 
, Pepys, William Penn, Marlborough (announcing the battle of 
Blenheim), Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette, 
Washington, Nelson, and Napoleon; and a large number of 

other documents, described in the illustrated Catalogue, whose successive 
editions have been noticed in History (x. 91, xi. 364). The museum, 
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which had been closed for renovation, has now been reopened. Ad- 
mission is free, and it may be visited any afternoon except Saturday 
between two and four p.m.; but the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records (Mr. A. E. Stamp, who has lately succeeded Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte) writes :— 

I think it may be useful (to teachers especially) if we make it better known that 
if asked beforehand the Secretary of the Public Record Office can arrange for 
organised ies to be received in the mornings, when the museum is not open to 


the general public. I have often found that teachers have jumped at a chance of 
bringing classes of children during school hours, 


Such an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first hand with 
some of the original sources of English history should also be welcome 
to groups of mature students, under expert guidance, which might 
well be organised by branches of the Association. 

* * * * * * *” 


WE have to lament the deaths of Mr. C. E. Maurice (4 January), 
who wrote the volume on Bohemia in the “Story of the Nations ” 
series, lately revised, a work on the Revolutionary Movements of 
1848-9, and a life of the Great Elector, but whose best-known book is 
probably the biography of his famous sister-in-law, Miss Octavia Hill; 
of Dr. Paul Studer (26 January), Professor of Romance Languages at 
Oxford, who edited the Oak Book and the Port Books among the 
records of Southampton, and did much to promote the study of Anglo- 
Norman, so important for the understanding of English medieval 
history ; of the Rev. A. H. Johnson (31 January), whose most important 
books were his Ford lectures on the Disappearance of the Small 


Landowner and his History of the Drapers’ Company, but who may 
be best remembered as an inspiring teacher and as secretary of the 
Oxford Modern History Association, which fostered the Honour 
School of Modern History in that university; and of the Rev. 
G. 8. Davies, Master of the Charterhouse (12 February), who wrote a 
valuable history of that ancient foundation. 

*” * * * * * * 


Dr. J. E. Morris sends us the following note on the Ordnance 
Survey’s new series of maps. 


The standard size is 31 by 214 inches, and takes in southern Scotland as far as the 
Forth valley : the scale is 1 : 1,000,000, i.e. not quite 16 miles to the inch. This is 
the same scale as ‘‘ Roman Britain,” but two inches are added to the north of the 
map. A revised edition of “ Roman Britain” will soon be out with various im- 
provements; it will be followed by “ Seventeenth-century England,” illustratin 
Ogilby, and later by others. There will be a Physical — of the same size an 

e. A rough specimen copy of this, hung on the wall at a meeting of the 
Geographical Association, was well seen from the room. It will be more handy for 
class-rooms than the 1 : 600,000 map. 

To the historian a most welcome feature in all these new maps is the use of 
three shades of green, from sea-level to 50 feet, and from 50 feet to 100 feet, and 
from 100 feet to 200 feet (cf. Htsrory, x. 180). The effect is striking and makes the 
historical geography (e.g. of the Fenland, Isle of Thanet and Canterbury, Athelney, 
etc.) quite clear. A debatable point is whether on the Physical Map there should 
be no names whatsoever, pupils being left to pencil them in. 


Criticisms and suggestions may be sent to the Director-General, 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, from whom further 
rticulars may be obtained. Maps for educational purposes may 
supplied at reduced rates. 
* * * * * * *” 


WE print below a letter from a member of the Council suggesting 
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that the Association might well hold an annual summer school of 
history. Among the bodies which are organising such schools this 

are the University of Leeds, whose ho was described in our 
Seoenbaber (p. 331), and the University College of the South-West of 
England, which is co-operating with Leplay House, Westminster, in 
ont estes vacation meeting (14th to 23rd April), intended to give oppor- 
tunities for those interested in regional surveys of gaining experience 
in methods of work and of discussing the problems involved. At 
Exeter the historical aspects of such surveys are naturally being em- 
phasised : the Snerieal seunaiies in the city, including manuscripts, 
are to be explained by experts, and visits to places of historical interest 
in the <tr have been arranged. Mr. F. 8. Marvin is, as usual, 
organising a ‘‘ Unity History School” at Woodbrooke, Sellyoak, near 
Birmingham. The subject this year is “ Unity in Industry,” and it 
will be treated by lecturers of various schools of thought. The week 
chosen is 29 July to 6 August. Further particulars of this school 
may be obtained from Miss A. Wells, at Woodbrooke. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 1925-26. 
ADDENDA. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The researches of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Waters for the M.Litt. were directed 
by the late Professor J. 8. Reid and Professor Hazeltine; those of Mr. Potter, 
Miss Marshall, Mr. Cobban, Mr. Harrop, Miss Smith, and Mr. Davies for the Ph.D. 
by Dr. G. G. Coulton, Mr. F. R. Salter, Dr. H. W. V. Temperley, Mr. E. A. 
Benians, Dr. Temperley, and Professor Holland Rose, respectively. 


Prize Essay. 
Prince Consort. 


The importance of the religious bodies in the political development of 
England between the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
Oxford Movement. By W. H. B. Twamley. 


MANCHESTER. 
The list was kindly contributed by Professor F. M. Powicke. 


ERRATUM IN JANUARY NUMBER. 
p. 345, note. Jor “ Bariis” read “ Barizis.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A DEFENCE OF CHEAP TRANSLATIONS 


Dr. G. G. CouLton writes :— 

May I discuss a question of principle with the reviewer of Mr. 
G. C. Swinton Bland’s translation of Guibert de Nogent’s auto- 
biography (History, January 1927,p.344)? Among the mistakes which 
he has pointed out, I believe there is only one which would in any 
way seriously affect a thoughtful reader’s estimate of medieval civilisa- 
tion. It is true that Mr. Bland’s rendering does greatly exaggerate 
what Guibert says about clerical ignorance; this, therefore, with 
certain other corrections, shall be duly advertised. But the others, 
however annoying to a scholar, are comparatively indifferent to the 
public for which these translations are intended. 

Guibert tells us more, perhaps, than anyone else about sonie of 
the most important factors in social history; yet he has been practi- 
cally ignored by English historians. They allude, of course, to his 
description of the commune at Laon, which is mentioned in French 
school histories; again, one of them quotes a memorable sentence of 
his about the crusades, and refers it by mistake to a different author. 
Dr. Rashdall briefly refers to his evidence as to French education at 
the end of the eleventh century ; but who has gone into his extraordin- 
arily vivid pictures of home-life and of private war, or his sidelights 
on the clerical and monastic world? I am convinced that the thought- 
ful professional man or artisan who picks up Mr. Bland’s book will 
learn more real social history from it than from an equal number of 
pages in a good many more scholarly volumes. For two centuries 
the book has been buried in Latin; and, on your reviewer's terms, it 
would probably have slumbered for two generations more, if not for 
two centuries. To edit it as he recommends would demand a sacrifice 
of time which few university teachers can afford; they have to earn 
their living, and shrink naturally from a task which would absorb 
all their spare energies for a long time. If I had seen the least chance 
of such an edition, I should not have dreamed of suggesting the trans- 
lation to Mr. Bland. So also with Casarius of Heisterbach, which 
will soon be published by the same firm. Doctors and lawyers, men 
who want to get at facts yet have no time to read a great deal of 
Latin, will auaes the volumes; yet there has been no sign of a 
translation into English during the thirty years of which I can speak 
from personal knowledge. The version, when published, will doubt- 
less contain mistakes which grate upon an accomplished medievalist. 
I have plainly warned the public that, just as I do not get a farthing 
from the books, I have no time to go through the proofs, and can only 
warrant that the translators, though in no sense medievalists, are 
otherwise competent. It is not a choice, therefore, between Mr. Bland’s 
translations and those foreshadowed by your reviewer, but between 
Mr. Bland’s or none at all. When once these have filtered into the 
— mind, even professional medievalists may possibly realise the 

istorical value of these books more clearly than they have done 
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hitherto; and thus we shall not have hindered, but rather promoted, 
the ideal translations of the future. 

I did not know that the publishers claimed that the editions 
should be definitive. I thought (and think still, apart from that 
pledge) that the public were getting, in the matter of otherwise in- 
accessible and very important information, good value for their money. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tue NETHERLANDS IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGEs. 


Mr. Ramsay Morr writes :— 

In your issue of January 1927 Mr. P. Geyl criticises the map of 
the Netherlands in my Historical Atlas for Students. All his criticisms 
are directed against the small inset map which shows the political 
distribution of the Netherlands before most of the provinces were 
united under the House of Burgundy, #.e. in the fourteenth century. 
No exact date is given, but the date selected was c. 1300. Mr. Geyl 
makes four criticisms, all of which are unsound. 

(1) He complains that I show the left bank of the Scheldt (‘‘ the 
northernmost strip of Flanders ’’) as attached to Holland and Zeeland, 
though it was not occupied by them until 1585. The left bank of the 
Scheldt was never a part of the County of Flanders, which was a fief 
of France : it was always held from the Empire. In 1323, indeed, this 
strip was ceded to the then Count of Flanders by the then Count of 
Holland, but the area was always separately treated. To show it (as 
Mr. Geyl desires) as a part of Flanders would be to flout historical 
fact. At the date of the map (1300) it was part of the County of 
Holland. 

(2) He complains that Zeeland is not distinguished from Holland. 
This was for the sufficient reason that at the date of the map, and for 
long before and after, Zeeland was a part of the County of Holland. 

(3) He complains that I show “a County of Breda, which never 
existed.” Isin in good company, for all the standard maps (Schrader’s, 
for example, and Droysen’s) show this imaginary county. In actual 
fact, the County of Breda was a distinct fief of the Empire from the 
eleventh century onwards. It was indeed attached to Brabant for a 
short time in the fourteenth century, but it later passed to the house 
of Nassau and (if I am not mistaken) William the Silent himself was 
Count of Breda. 

(4) He complains that I show Gelderland as a county, though it 
became a duchy in 1339. Well, why not? It was a county until 
1339 and therefore at the date of the map. 

Mr. Geyl’s criticisms are not very helpful. I am sorry to take up 
so much of your space in reply, but attacks of this sort undermine 
confidence in a work of reference and should not be made without 
verification. 


PRoFEssoR GEYL answers :— 

Not all my criticisms were directed against the small inset map. 
A fifth one was directed against the main map. 

Of the inset map Mr. Ramsay Muir says: ‘“ No exact date is 
given, but the date selected was c. 1300.’ The title given to it in his 
atlas is “ Political Distribution in the Later Middle Ages.” This is, 
I imagine, a sufficient reply to his point (4). 
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In his remarks under (1) Mr. Muir makes grave mistakes. The 
Counts of Flanders held part of their lands as an Imperial fief ; the 
reference to the Franco-Imperial frontier is therefore irrelevant in an 
argument as to whether the south bank of the Scheldt belonged to 
Flanders or to Zeeland. Moreover, the western part of the south 
bank area, wrongly incorporated with Holland by Mr. Muir, always 
belonged to Crown Flanders, that is, to the part of Flanders that 
owed allegiance to the King of France (see Pirenne, Histoire de 
Belgique, ii. (1903), map at end). He says that the south-bank strip 
was ceded to Flanders in 1323, presumably referring to the treaty of 
Paris concluded in that year: but of this the main purport was the 
cession by the Count of Flanders to the Count of Holland and Zeeland 
of what was called West Zeeland (ibid., ii. 9), i.e. the present islands 
of Walcheren and Beveland. The Count of Holland, on his part, 
resigned his claims to Imperial Flanders, but these claims had 
hardly had any reality. Besides, as I said above, only the eastern 
half of the south-bank area was comprised in Imperial Flanders. 
That area, therefore, was not ceded to Flanders in 1323, because it had 
never been separated from it. If Mr. Muir will look up the map 
showing “ Zeeland in 1300,” the very year he has chosen, published 
in 1916 in the large Geschiedkundige Atlas van Nederland (Nijhoff), 
which is still in progress, he will see the red frontier line of Flanders 
embracing all the land south of the Honte, which is to-day called the 
Wester-Schelde, or lower course of the Scheldt. 

The fact that the south bank of the lower Scheldt originally belonged 
to Flanders, and that the present position was only created when 
after the fall of Antwerp in 1585 the Northern Netherlands wanted to 
dominate both banks in order to cut off Antwerp from the sea, is, of 
course, of considerable historical importance, and it is regrettable 
when in a Historical Atlas for Students the minds of youthful historians 
are confused by seeing that somewhat contentious strip of land incor- 
porated with Holland as early as the “‘ Later Middle Ages.” I may 
add that to this day it is called “‘ Zeeuwsch Vlaanderen,” the part 
of Flanders now belonging to Zeeland. 

Mr. Muir thinks (2) that Zeeland was once part of the County of 
Holland; but it never was, although the Count of Holland was also 
Count of Zeeland. The distinction is not without importance, since 
throughout the time of the Republic Zeeland had its own States 
eye and it is a separate province of the kingdom of Holland to 
this day. 

(3) The Barony of Breda originally formed part of the County of 
Strijen, but this was broken up about 1200, and Breda ever after- 
wards owed allegiance to the Dukes of Brabant (see, e.g., Tegenwoordige 
Staat der Vereenigde Nederlanden, ii. 202). The fact that the Princes 
of Orange became the possessors of Breda is, of course, quite 
irrelevant. They were in that capacity vassals of Brabant. Besides, 
they were not Counts, but Barons, of Breda. There never was a 
County of Breda, and it would be incorrect to distinguish even the 
Barony from the rest of Brabant on a map showing the Netherlands 
in “‘ the later middle ages ’’ (even if ‘‘ c. 1300” is meant), unless all 
the other fiefs of Brabant were similarly indicated. 

Mr. Muir refers to Schrader’s and Droysen’s works as the standard 
historical atlases. No doubt this explains the defects of his own work 
as far as the Netherlands are concerned. These general historical 
atlases are useful and, indeed, indispensable to the historical student ; 
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but is the compiler of a new atlas to use older compilations as his 
standard authorities? I do not think it is asking too much that he 
should turn to the works produced by the most recent scholarship of each 
particular country with which he has to deal. The map-maker is in a 
more fortunate position than the school book writer in that the language 
= is in his case less pronounced. For his next edition Mr. Muir 

find. useful maps in Pirenne’s Histoire de Belgique (1900-21) and 
Blok's Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk (first edition 1892-1907 ; 
latest 1923-26). Hettema’s Groote Schoolatlas (eleventh edition, 1927), 
too, is an instructive work, both scholarly and original. But above 
all he should consult the Geschiedkundige Atlas van Nederland already 
mentioned. 


University of London. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE CASKET LETTERS 


Proressor J. E, NEALE writes :— 

I have no desire to reopen the controversy over the authenticity 
of the Casket Letters, for which indeed the correspondence pages of 
your journal would be inappropriate and inadequate. But there 
can be few teachers and readers of history who are not interested in 
Mary Queen of Scots, and I am concerned lest the imprimatur given 
by the Historical Association to Mr. C. A. Mitchell’s recent pamphlet 
on The Evidence of the Casket Letters should lead members of the 
Association to regard it as in any degree authoritative. Mr. Mitchell 
comes upon us as a historical Ky van Winkle. Apart from a chapter 
of his own, the bibliography of his pamphlet mentions no book pub- 
lished after 1883, and no discussion of the subject after 1872, though 
even then he does not include and apparently has not read the detailed 
work of Hosack, first published in 1869. ntroversialists, however, 
have not been asleep for fifty years, and they have knocked the bottom 
out of the main arguments repeated by Mr. Mitchell. For instance, 
on pp. 13-15 of his pamphlet he revives the old difficulty of fitting 
Casket Letters I and II into the chronology of the so-called Cecil’s 
or Moray’s Diary: he is unaware that Hay Fleming, Henderson and 
Lang have cleared this difficulty away. On pp. 15-16 he repeats the 
argument based on Crawford’s deposition, not knowing the views of 
Henderson or Lang, or that Lang made a recantation and actually 
convinced himself of the authenticity of the damning Letter II on 
the basis of this deposition.? Again, on pp. 18-21 he summarises the 
stylistic arguments put forward by Kervyn de Lettenhove in 1872. 
Unfortunately they were destroyed by Bresslau in 1882, who, though 
maintaining that ‘Lean IT was a partial forgery, concluded that four 
of the Letters must have been written by Mary.* I refrain from further 
illustrations. There is, however, one argument which though not new 
may be regarded as Mr. Mitchell’s contribution to the controversy. 
It concerns Mary’s promise of marriage and is the subject of the 
illustrations. It is palpably absurd. Mr. Mitchell says that the 
Cotton manuscript, part of which he reproduces, is the original docu- 


1 Fleming, Mary Queen of Scots (second edn. 1898), pp. 148, 432; T. F. Hender- 
son, Casket Letters (second edn., 1890), pp. 85 et seq. ; Andrew Lang, Mystery of 
Mary Stuart (new edn., 1904), pp. 242 et seq. 

* Henderson, op. cit., pp. 77 et seq., also Mary Queen 5 en Cen. 632 et seq. ; 
Lang, op. cit., pp. 252 et seqg., also in Scottish Hist. Rev., v. 8-12 

® Cf. Henderson, Casket Letters, pp. 69-71, 77 et seq. 
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ment. Now we know that the original document was in a Roman, 
that is, an Italic, hand, said to be Mary’s, and that like the Letters it 
was compared by English councillors and noblemen with authentic 
letters from Mary to Elizabeth. But Mr. Mitchell’s photograph is 
not of an Italic hand. It is a formal Secretary hand, which could | 
not have been described as Roman. Not for one moment would it pass 
as Mary’s hand, even though most carelessly glanced at;1 and as 
for the signature—a clumsy copy of Mary’s—any scholar acquainted 
with the manuscripts of the period knows the custom then prevalent 
of imitating signatures, sometimes carefully, sometimes carelessly, 
in making copies of documents. The need, therefore, does not arise 
of commenting on Mr. Mitchell’s comparison of the hand with Mait- 
land’s, and I claim no knowledge of the arcana of this science; but I 
hardly think that Mr. Mitchell’s expertness in modern hands com- 
pensates for his evident strangeness to sixteenth-century writing. 

Your readers, discarding Mr. Mitchell’s guidance, may wish for 
some help in studying the Casket Letters controversy. They might 
begin with Hosack’s elaborate study *—simply because it is so elaborate, 
although the discovery after it was published of copies of two more 
of the Letters at Hatfield House in the original French really revolu- 
tionised the controversy. Hosack, I would add, wrote as a barrister 
stating the case for Mary—not as a historian; and he blunders 
repeatedly and outrages one’s historical sense. The reader needs an 
antidote, first to his history of the period, and secondly to his study 
of the Letters themselves. The first he will find in Dr. Hay Fleming’s 
Mary Queen of Scots, which unfortunately still remains only a first 
volume. It is the most scholarly study of Mary, down to the flight 
to England, and is admirably documented. The second, T. F. Hender- 
son’s Casket Letters will supply. It is still the best statement for the 
prosecution and, in my opinion, remains unanswered. In 1901 
Andrew Lang entered the dispute with his Mystery of Mary Stuart, 
arguing that the crucial Letter II was a partial forgery. Henderson 
in 1904 replied in the appendix to his Mary Queen of Scots—which is 
not so good a book as his previous one. Three years later Lang 
announced that he was converted to the belief that Letter II was 
wholly genuine, thus condemning Mary.* There the controversy 
stopped until in 1924 General R. H. Mahon reopened it with the old 
thesis—supported by new arguments—about Letter II and a new 
thesis concerning Letter I ;* but until he rebuts Henderson’s arguments 
I cannot see how one can accept his views about Letter II, and person- 
ally I cannot swallow, nor—which is more important—can Dr. Hay 
Fleming, his far-fetched interpretation of Letter I. 

I conclude with a note of warning. Wise teachers are reluctant 
to let students begin their historical research with eae: It is 
infinitely more dangerous for anyone to begin by tackling the problem 
of the Casket Letters, for it is constantly a matter of balancing probabili- 
ties, and fine intelligence is helpless without a fine historical sense and 
ripe familiarity with the period. Perhaps the problem is really not a 

1 For reproductions of Mary’s hand see National MSS. of Scotland (1871), 
part iii; also National MSS. (1865), part iii. For the styles of writing then 
current see Hilary Jenkinson in History, July and October 1926. 

2 Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers (second edn., 1870). 

* Scottish Hist. Rev., v. 1-12; of. also pp. 161-74. 

* Mahon, Mary Queen of Scots ; also cf. his volume, The Indictment of Mary 


Queen of Scots (1923). Hay Fleming‘s review is in Scottish Hist. Rev., xxii. 
129-30; a reply, ibid., pp. 317-19. 
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historical question : Hume Brown believed not,! and I fancy that those 
best qualified to judge would subscribe te his thought, if not to his 
phraseology. 


The University, Manchester. 


ScHOOL-LEAVING EXAMINATIONS: A SUGGESTION 


Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON writes :— 

The topic of examinations in history and of school-leaving 
examinations in general aroused much interest at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association and has recently been debated in many quarters. 
Perhaps, therefore, you may think it fitting to open the pages of this 
journal to some suggestions on the subject. 

The evil of the present London General School and similar examina- 
tions is briefly as follows. oa fill what is for many pupils in Secondary 
Schools the last year of school life with an inordinately large volume of 
ill-done work. The examination becomes the goal of all effort. Schools 
compete with one another in achieving records in numbers passed ; 
subject-teachers in the same school compete amongst themselves for 
the largest total of passes and distinctions. The whole system is 
unhealthy, for its consequence is cramming at high pressure. On 
every topic arising in the class-room the question, “ Wil it pay?” 
intrudes itself. There is often no time to do things properly and with 
the right attitude of mind. The scholarly treatment of studies is 
discouraged because it does not pay in the examination sense of the 
word. And this takes place in the last year, when the foundation of a 
cultured maturity might be laid. The schoolmaster is not to be blamed ; 
his immediate duty is to get his boys through the examination, and he 
would be neglecting his duty if he did not use what experience shows 
to be the surest means to that end. But many a boy leaves school at 
the age of sixteen thoroughly disgusted with his cramming year and 
determined never to open a book again, and in the majority an 
exclusively utilitarian view of learning is implanted. 

Nevertheless the paper examination is a necessity and cannot be 
abolished, for it is the only practicable means of testing candidates in 
large numbers in a certain indispensable kind of knowledge. Can an 
examination be devised which will eliminate cramming by making it 
cease to pay? One fears not, although suggestions are now taking 
shape which should, in history, effect some improvement. 

e a then is, whilst retaining the examination, to substitute 
scholarship for cramming in the last vital year. The solution I would 
advocate is to move the paper examination back a year, to let it 
normally be taken at the age of fifteen instead of sixteen, but not to 
award the leaving certificate on the result of the examination alone. 
That would be followed by a year’s course of study, its performance 
vouched for by the school authorities and inspected by the examining 
body. The latter would soon gain experience in assessing the value 
of the work done, whose quality might rightly be expected to be high. 
Latitude in treatment would be allowed, and those individual methods 
of study which are now possible only in certain schools would cease to 
bear the handicap that the present examination imposes upon them. 

The inspection of this year’s study by the examining body would 
need to be real and searching, otherwise they might commit injustices 


1 History of Scotland (1905), ii. 132, note. 
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or be themselves imposed upon. It may be objected that the cost 
would be high, but it may be pointed out that something would be 
saved in the cost of the paper examination, which would be more 
elementary than at present. Two-hour papers would probably be 
thought long enough for boys and girls of fifteen, 

Under this scheme the School Leaving Certificate would be entirely 
separated from the Matriculation examination, which has hitherto been 
its bane. Matriculation might well remain as at present, but taken 
only by the small percentage of pupils who mean actually to proceed 
to a university. No one could then complain of the conditions 
appointed by the university for its own entrance certificate, which 
would be solely its domestic concern. 


SHOULD THE ASSOCIATION HOLD A SUMMER MEETING ? 


Mr. F. C. HaPpotpd writes :— 

I should like to put before my fellow members of the Historical 
Association a suggestion (upon which, I understand, the Council 
would welcome expressions of opinion from the branches) that a 
Summer Meeting or School should be arranged (in addition to the 
Annual Meeting in January), beginning, perhaps, in the summer of 
1928. 

The meeting should be held in some place where a pleasant holiday 
could be spent, such as Cambridge or Oxford or Stratford-on-Avon. 
It should be so planned as to attract the amateur interested in history 
as well as the teacher. It appears to me that it is the function of the 
Association, while appealing to the teachers of history in various types 
of schools, to be the main channel whereby the ordinary person, 
interested in historical matters, may be kept informed of the work 
done by the professional historian: that it should do for the amateur 
what the Royal Historical Society does for the specialist. 

The lectures should therefore be popular in character, and the 
subjects chosen should be such as would appeal to a popular audience. 
Thus I would tentatively suggest, for the first meeting : 


(a) A series of lectures on the history of Europe in recent times, with special 
emphasis on the last thirty years. The latest information is for the most part 
contained in books which are both expensive and difficult, and much is not 
available to any but the professional historian. 

(6) A series concerned with the general history of civilisation, its nature to 
be determined later. 

(c) A series on ideals and methods in history teaching, with wide opportunities 
for discussion and exchange of ideas. I should like to have lecturers from foreign 
countries in this course if they could be obtained. It is desirable, I think, that 
the Association should act as a general clearing-house of ideas, and should be 
able to give to its members information on everything of value that is being done 
in this field, both at home and abroad. 


Exhibitions of books, etc., would naturally be considered, and 
debates and discussions should find a prominent place in the scheme. 


The Perse School, Cambridge. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XLI.—Tur HovsrHotp ORDINANCE OF 1279 


TxeE important household ordinance of 1279 scarcely received any 
attention from historians until the recent researches of Hiedeaver Tout. 
One of the few writers to make use of it, Miss Mary Bateson, in her 
Medieval England (1903), adopted a misinterpretation which unfor- 
tunately still remains, in what is now deservedly a standard work.! 
Here the ordinance is regarded as placing the “‘ control of the house- 
hold with one central authority, the treasurer,” who was responsible 
for ‘‘the appointment of a man bound to make purchases at three 
annual fairs, who was to be called keeper of the wardrobe.” As a 
matter of fact, however, it was to the official called indifferently at 
the time keeper or treasurer of the wardrobe, that the ordinance 
actually gave the supervision of the household, “‘ with the constant 
co-operation of his lay colleagues, the two stewards, and his chief 
official subordinate, the controller.’’ The misinterpretation suggests 
the ‘“‘ venerable confusion’ between the treasurer of the exchequer 
and the treasurer or keeper of the wardrobe, twice recently exposed 
by Professor Tout; but it was probably due to another confusion, 
between the wardrobe itself and the “ great wardrobe.” * 

The treasurer of the wardrobe was head of an office which, existing 
originally to provide for the personal wants of the king and his house- 
hold, not only became under Henry III “the chief and most con- 
spicuous department of domestic finance’ * but under Edward I at 
times overshadowed all other offices of administration. It ultimately 
threw out two offshoots. The elder of these was the great wardrobe, 
so-called because it dealt with bulky commodities, which existed from 
the reign of Henry III, and specialised in “the purchasing, manu- 
facturing, and storing of cloth, furs, spices . . . needed for the court.” 
During the fourteenth century this branch acquired as its headquarters 
the mansion in the city of London called the King’s Wardrobe until 
after its destruction by the Great Fire.‘ The younger branch, called 
the king’s privy wardrobe in the Tower of London, was the office for 
providing arms and armour, which came into importance with the 
demands of the Hundred Years’ War. After this subdivision the 
parent office gradually came to be called the wardrobe of the household. 

The officers of this wardrobe, under Edward I, were the treasurer 
or keeper himself, the controller, the cofferer, the usher and sub-usher. 
The keeper was the head of the office in all its work. The controller, 
second in dignity, had the task of checking the accounts by his counter 
roll, of preserving the archives entrusted to the office, and of keeping 
the privy seal of the king. The cofferer was originally the personal 
clerk of the paepent but soon after 1279 he is plainly to be discerned 
acting as the keeper’s lieutenant, and largely responsible for the 

1 Fourth impression, 1925, pp. 284-5. It is a set book for the London Inter- 
mediate Examination (External) in 1927. 

* T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History, p. 65; 
Chaptera in the Administrative History of Medieval England, ii. 27-44, 52. The 
ordinance is printed in full in the latter work, pp. 158-63. 

* Tout, Administrative History . . ., i. 179. 

* Stow, Survey (ed. C. L. Kingsford), ii. 15. The Earl of Sandwich, Pepys’ 
patron, lived there as Master of the Wardrobe: Diary, 1660-1, passim. Tts 
name survives in that of the parish church of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. 
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drawing up of the annual accounts of the office. Finally, the usher 
was primarily responsible for the expenses and arrangements involved 
in the ceaseless perambulations of the wardrobe with the king. To 
these must be added, under Edward I, the keeper of the great ward- 
robe, still entirely subordinate in his activities of provisioning the 
household to the treasurer or keeper who was head of the wardrobe 
as a whole, 

The household ordinance of 1279 is itself the chief source of evidence 
for the details of this organisation, in the early years of Edward I. 
It was scarcely, however, ‘‘ a scheme of reform,”’ but rather “‘ a simple 
administrative ordinance, detailing the names . . . emoluments and 
functions of the chief officers of the household.’ ! It placed the super- 
vision of all household expenditure in the hands of the keeper of the 
wardrobe, acting with the stewards of the household, who was to 
examine all accounts. The subordinate he was to appoint, mentioned 
by Miss Bateson, was the keeper, not of the wardrobe, but of its section 
the great wardrobe : “ The treasurer shall henceforth cause to be bought, 
by a certain man, at three fairs a year, all the things that pertain to 
the great wardrobe; and let this man be keeper of the great wardrobe.” 
He was to be subject to the ‘‘ control ’’ of the usher of the wardrobe, who 
checked the daily expenditure of wax, etc., and achieved in this way 
a position in the great wardrobe similar to that of the controller in the 
wardrobe itself. The ordinance included other offices besides the ward- 
robe in its scope. The supervision of the keeper of the wardrobe and 
the stewards was to extend to the queen’s household, which, as well 
as the king’s, was to be cleared of ribalds. And the wages and 
accommodation of some officials within the household were restricted 
and defined. 

The “ central authority ” set up in the household by the ordinance 
of 1279, in so far as this made any innovation, was clearly the keeper 
of the wardrobe. And the whole tendency of Edward I's administra- 
tive measures was to increase the authority of the same official. The 
danger was that he would dominate, or even replace, the treasurer 
of the exchequer in his most important functions, rather than that he 
would be subject to exchequer control. Under Edward I the ward- 
robe tended to become an important office of national finance. For 
a great part of his reign, “war was the great preoccupation of the 
time, the wardrobe was the war treasury, which received all income 
available and spent it to further the business in hand.” During his 
last years the wardrobe assumed ‘“‘ the greatest share it ever took in the 
direction of the policy and finance of the English State.” ? There is 
no need now to emphasise the constitutional importance of this develop- 
ment. It is clear that regulations such as those of 1279 must be 
regarded as essentially something more than mere domestic arrange- 
ments. Whether they were adopted voluntarily by Edward I, or 
thrust upon a reluctant Edward II, they were largely a recognition that 
the household system was the heart of all the national administration, 
supremely important both to the nation and the king. From this 
point of view the household reforms after 1279 form notable land- 
marks in our constitutional history; but they point as much to the 
virility of traditional conceptions as to the beginning of any ‘‘ new 
ideas,” $ B. WILKINSON. 

1 Tout, Administrative Hist., ii. 27. ® Ibid, ii, 96, 122. 
* M. Bateson, Medieval England, pp. 284, 285. 
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A Greater than Napoleon. By B. H. Lippett Harr. 1926. 
viii + 281 pp. Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 


Captain Lippett Hart has retold a fascinating story with 
vividness and skill, and has given the best account of the career of 
Scipio that is to be found in _— His style is attractive and his 
translations and paraphrases of Livy and Polybius, our two main 
authorities, are accurate and on the whole adequate. If he con- 
tributes little that is actually new to the knowledge of the subject, 
it is well that English readers should have the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of one of the greatest soldiers of antiquity in such 
a convenient form. The author’s experience of war and wide reading 
in military history have enabled him to lend freshness and interest to 
his story, and his modern parallels (in some cases pushed too far) are 
always interesting. The book is not, however, without weaknesses. 
Captain Liddell Hart loses his sureness of touch when he deals with 
the political background of the story, and in his enthusiasm for his 
hero is too apt to explain all the attacks made upon him by his con- 
temporaries as due to the malignity and unreason of his political 
opponents. It must be borne in mind that Polybius, reliable and 
well-informed as he may well be in dealing with Scipio’s campaigns, 
cannot be given the same implicit confidence when he deals with 
Scipio’s character. He derived his information mainly from Scipionic 
circles and may well have been wilfully blind to some of their idol’s 
blemishes. He has a dangerous ally in Livy, whose matchless 
eloquence is never greater than when he tells the exploits of the elder 
Africanus. Even in the military sphere Captain Liddell Hart is prone 
to treat every move of Scipio as a stroke of consummate genius, 
regardless of the fact that we do not know enough of the precise 
circumstances under which Scipio made his decisions. at is 
praised as genius may in some cases have been no more than obvious 
common-sense. A little more moderation of statement would have 
improved the Lenina without lessening the reader’s admiration for 
its subject. e title of the book is the most unfortunate example 
of this tendency. Judgments such as it implies and as are actually 
made in the concluding chapter are of little real value, interesting 
though they may be both to make and to read. We have but the 
bare majestic outlines of Scipio’s career, while of Napoleon’s we have 
detail in abundance. If Napoleon had been a successful Roman 
general, Polybius and Livy would have been quite capable of exciting 
the enthusiasm of Captain Hart and, it may be added, of the present 
reviewers, no less than they have actually done in the case of 
Africanus.! H. E. Burumr, M. Cary. 


1 The following slips may be noted. On PP 11, 12 his account of the 


position of the military tribunes is incorrect. ey took turns to command 
the legion, there being no regular legion commander at this date. On p. 14 
(note) he is wrong in stating that the edileship was normally the first rung of 
the ladder to the higher magistracy; he confuses the edileship and the questor- 
ship. On p. 213 he states that the quarrel between Scipio and Cato dated 
from Zama. It dated from Sicily, as has been rightly stated earlier in the book. 
In the map facing p. 144, Cape Mercury and Cape Fair have unfortunately 
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The Historia Augusta; its Date and Purpose. By N. H. Baynes. 
1926. 149 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Historia Augusta consists of biographies of the Roman Emperors 
from Hadrian to Numerian, nominally by six authors who dedicate 
several of the Lives to Diocletian or Constantine I. Scholars have 
agreed in regarding them as among the most contemptible of historical 
sources, but the extreme paucity of literary evidence for the Empire 
has inevitably led to the direction of much attention to them—Mr. 
Baynes’ bibliography, dealing only with some aspects of them, contains 
more than a bendired items. In 1889 H. Dessau propounded the theory 
that the six authors are fictitious, and the whole work a literary forgery 
dating from about a.pD. 390. Mommsen rejected so drastic a theory, 
holding that separately existing lives were combined in a Corpus about 
330, and that this was revised under Theodosius. Other scholars have 
«ince proposed other combinations and other dates, but few, if any, are 
now .~ to accept wholly the implications contained in the work 
itself. Mr. Baynes maintains a thesis as radical as Dessau’s, seeing in 
the Historia Augusta a work hurriedly compiled as propaganda on 
behalf of Julian the Apostate, grodueed, that is, between 359 and 363 
and subject to no later revision. 

Conditions particularly evident in the reign of Julian ; his respect for 
the Senate; the importance attributed to the western part of the 
Empire (sufficient to lead Domaszewski to the view that the Historia 
was compiled in Gaul); the contrast of the just government of a ruler 
legitimised by universal choice and ancient descent from the family 
of Claudius II with the eunuch-supported tyranny of the degenerate 
sons of Constantine ; all these are found reflected in an increasing degree 
in successive Lives, and thus the greatest objection to Dessau’s 
theory, the failure to suggest an adequate motive for the production of 
such a falsification as he supposes, is successfully overcome. 

The detailed arguments > which these points are substantiated are 
combined with great learning and ingenuity to make a powerful case ; 
some of them, especially the two passages referring to the fate which 
forbade an Emperor to go beyond Ctesiphon, are indeed hard to explain 
on any other hypothesis. A number of points, however, still refuse 


been transposed. While Captain Hart acknowledges his debt to Kromayer 
and Veith in the margin of his maps, it is not clear how far he has used their 
analysis of our information concerning the battles. Veith gives a different 
interpretation of Zama, which is worth discussing, if only to reject it, and in 
any case his work should have found its place among the authorities. He was 
@ professional soldier who has rendered great service to our knowledge of ancient 
ar history; and he lost his life in the pursuit of his researches. It _ 


ht 
be well to add a warning that the maps illustrating Scipio’s battles are highly 
conjectural as far as the topography is concerned; it could not be otherwise. 
A plan of Nova cane should have been added: study of Polybius and the 
map seem to indicate that a slight alteration of Captain Hart’s orientation of 
some of the operations is required. It might also be worth noting that Sophoniba 
is the correct version of the name, though it would perhaps be pedantic to call 
her anything save Sophonisba in the text. There is ae the possibility, recorded 
by Dio, that she had m married to Masinissa before she was married to Syphax, 
and that she was merely recaptured by the former. ‘Too much prominence is 
given to the rhetorical exercises of Polybius and Livy. The latter is, of course, 
wholly and frankly unreliable in this connection. Splendid as the s hes 
are which he places in the mouths of his actors, they have no historical value. 
With regard to the interview between Hannibal and Scipio which Captain Hart 
i with commendable caution on p. 217, it has been shown by O. Leuge 
(Hermes, 1923, pp. 248 et seg.) that the story is highly improbable, if not 
impossible. 
No. 45.—vou. xm. g 
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to yield entirely to Mr. Baynes’ treatment ; the possibility, for instance, 
of the direct use of Eutropius’ Breviarium by the writer (or writers) of the 
Historia (and this, as Mr. Baynes points out with the frankness which 
makes the book a model of controversial style, would be fatal to his 
theory) is perhaps not entirely excluded ; the suggestion that when the 
dedications say Diocletian and Constantine they mean, and were origin- 
ally understood to mean, Julian, is not easy to accept; nor, on this 
view, is it obvious why the author, with all his faults, took the pains he 
undoubtedly did to write true history. We are convinced that the 
reign of Julian is in some intimate relation with the composition of the 
Historia, and, that if a single moment of composition be accepted, 360 
is a more likely date than 390. But, in general, doubts still remain; 
the problem is so complex that, until the separate difficulties have been 
dealt with in the manner so well illustrated in one or two cases by Mr. 
Baynes, it is perhaps premature to look for a single solution. Nor can 
one help feeling that if the final solution ever comes, it will contain as one 
element the recognition of the remodelling of already existing material. 
But Mr. Baynes need have no fear that he is “‘ cumbering with moribund 
theories the battle-field of Historia Augusta Forschung.” He has 
advanced the problem a full stage, has indicated the line of further 
advance, and has made it certain that in the final solution the reign of 
Julian will play a predominant part. D. ATKINSON. 


The Historical Geography of Early Ireland. By WatteR FirzGERa.p. 
1926. viii+ 94 pp. Philip. 5s. 


Tats is the first of a series of supplements to their journal, now 
called Geography, which the Geographical Association are planning 
to publish with the generous help of Messrs. Philip, and it promises 
well for the project. As regards historical geography, Ireland is 
largely an untilled field, and this fact gives Mr. Fitzgerald’s book at 
once the interest and toughness of pioneer work. His ninety-four 
pages are so packed with varied information as to make the reader’s 
head reel a little, yet earnest students of Irish history will welcome most 
of it, so little guidance have they in this field. More than half the work 
is devoted to “the natural regions of Ireland and the rdéle of each 
in the historical development of the country.”’ Mr. Fitzgerald goes 
into admirable detail on the regional divisions, and excellent maps 
supplement the points that he drives home on the influence of physical 
features in determining the civilisation, wealth and historical import- 
ance of localities. Generally on this subject, which he brings from 
the Glacial Age to modern times, the author writes as an expert who 
has had, moreover, some excellent teachers to guide and inspire him, 
such as Hull, Fletcher, and the late Grenville Cole. The rest of the 
book, which deals with “ the four stages of Irish cultural and economic 
history ” up to the end of the Scandinavian period, is on ground more 
appropriate to the archeologist, historian and philologist, and the 
author has here been guided by the recent researches of Macalister, 
MacNeill and other modern scholars. But these do not always agree, 
and apart from that it may be permitted to wonder whether here and 
there Mr. Fitzgerald has got things clear. One such point may be 
chosen. Those mysterious people of the Irish twilight, the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, were they the same as the Cruithne or Picts, as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald asserts, without giving his authority? ‘‘ They were driven 
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northwards,” he says, “to be confined ultimately to the districts 
of Down and Antrim.” This can only be true if his other assertion 
is true, namely, that Picts and Tuatha Dé Danann were the same. 
Actually Irish tradition had it that the latter disappeared before the 
Gaels into the earthen raths where they became the “ sidhe ” or fairy 
folk. Unquestionably an error, and that a serious one, is contained in 
one of the useful and unusual maps with which the book is studded. 
In the one entitled ‘ Extent of Irish Colonisation at the end of the 
Fourth ‘yy! ” Mr. Fitzgerald makes Brittany in its widest area 
a part of the Irish colonial empire; but this it certainly never was, 
even if Irish fleets did raid it. There are one or two other points 
where students of early and medieval Ireland will differ serious] 

from Mr. Fitzgerald; but it must be said that he is dealing here with 
subjects not so peculiarly his own, subjects very difficult and of which 
the conclusions are yet far to seek. In general Irish scholars will 
be grateful for so useful and informative a book, and will trust that 
the author will help still further in this field. E. Curtis. 


The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire: Vol. III. 
of the publications of the English Place-Name Society. By A. 
Mawer and F, M. Stenton. 1926. xiii -+ 316 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. To non-members 18s. 


Ir was a fact which enabled Edie Ochiltree to shatter Oldbuck’s 
theories; it was a fact which lost Mr. Blotton his membership of the 
Pickwick Club; it was by the test of fact, as readers of The Adventures 
of Mr. Ledbury will remember, that Albert Smith demolished Stukeley’s 


great Praetorian camp at the Brill in Somers Town. But these 
pioneer iconoclasts never ie ges from the particular truth to the 
general. They saw that there was something false and absurd in the 
antiquarianism of the post-Camden era, and they generalised about 
that; but they did not stay to inquire what the truth might be. After 
all, the Oldbucks were seeking the truth, though they had only a tallow- 
candle to light them. To-day, with larger opportunities, we collect 
our facts and use imagination only as a servant. Vitellius was god- 
father enough for Watling Street in Stukeley’s time. To-day he is 
elbowed out by a forgotten folc of whom Stukeley had never heard. 

The Place-Name Society’s latest volume may be judged by the 
short articles on the four great roads with which the text begins. They 
are an admirable illustration of how the thing should be done. They 
are of much more than local interest; they introduce us to new 
families or tribes; and they show how, in this district at least, the 
Romano-British civilisation had faded away. But there is no item in 
the society's volumes which may not, as the work progresses, prove 
to be of general interest. In each item is something proved; or at 
least a problem fairly set. And these volumes are not a collection of 
short stories; they are a serial, with plots and counterplots; and the 
dénouement may in the result be detected by the reader before it is 
revealed to the authors. 

A marked and highly commendable feature of the work is its 
restraint and absence of dogmatism. The student is encouraged to 
take an intelligent constructive interest in the subject. He feels that, 
— grasped the method, he too may be able to add a new path to 
the map. 

The map is growing clearer: though the mystery of the progress of 

E2 
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events in Bucks and Beds in the sixth century at present seems darker 
than before. But this only adds interest to the volumes which are to 
come. Perhaps it may be said that the evidence now seems to point 
to a leisurely settlement of the district after its partial evacuation by 
the Britons—possibly an early settlement by a few families comi 
from the Wash late in the fifth or early in the sixth century!; followe 
late in the sixth century by the arrival of Cuthwulf by way of Watling 
Street, with a band of landless families perhaps of mixed races. If a 
guess may be permitted where there can be no certainty, Berk- 
hamsted is a point at which the trekkers may have come into contact 
with Britons remaining in the Chilterns. Corruption, by confusion 
with Bedford, might account for the name Bedcanford. Bedcanford 
does not look like a spoken name. 

There is now a good deal of material for constructive work by the 
student; but on the whole he would be well advised to follow the 
editors and refrain from building until the whole site has been cleared. 
But there is plenty for him to do. The editors are obviously fully 
equipped with the necessary learning and judgment: it is equally 
obvious that for the bulk of their facts they must be dependent upon 
others. Here is a field where each may dig with profit to himself and 
to the common cause. Instead of awaiting his county volume and 
meeting it with ungenerous criticism, let him pour his local and special 
knowledge into the common treasury and earn his place on the roll of 
helpers. To read their names is to be fired with a desire to join them. 

M. W. HuauHes. 


England before the Norman Conquest (University of London Inter- 
mediate Source-Books, VII). By R. W. CHampBzrs. Foreword 
on Roman Britain by M. Cary. 1926. xxvi + 334 pp. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Tus addition to the University of London source-books is very 
welcome. In no period is such a volume more needed than it is in the 
one in question. The sources, so far as they are in the vernacular or 
in Icelandic, are a closed book to most history students, and an English 
rendering of them is essential. The renderings are very happy, partly 
because of the skill with which Professor Chambers has brought others 
to his aid. He has had the good fortune to secure a prose-translation 
of the Battle of Maldon by the late Professor Ker. When he can, as 
in the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, he makes use, with any 
necessary corrections, of translations of an elder time when men had 
the art of translation to an extent now rarely attained, though Mr. 
Chambers himself belongs to that race of translators again and again, 
as when he renders Nennius’ omne genus ambronum as “all that race of 
tykes.” It is in these happy turns of phrase and in many a shrewd 
comment that Mr. Chambers here, as in all his other volumes, lights 
up the dark places in our early literature. To anyone who has wrestled 
with the obscurities of Ethelweard, how apt is the statement that he 
“ wrote a Chronicle in what is alleged to be Latin.”’ 

For this period a source-book is specially valuable, for the current 
histories of it are full of loose and unfounded statements, and a source- 
book of this kind can, even within its limited compass, give us a clear 
idea of just what our knowledge and, still more important, what our 


1 See “The West Saxon Invasion and the Icknield Way,” by E. T. Leeds: 
History, x. 97 (July 1925). 
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ignorance is. Here the editor’s own introductions to each chapter are 
invaluable: for they tell us just where the problems lie, what are the 
most recent discoveries in the way of new material, documentary or 
archeological, what new points have been brought forward by scholars 
such as Liebermann, Stenton, Thurlow Leeds; and where points are 
still in dispute the editor summarises the position with admirable 
critical pee. Until the new history of Anglo-Saxon Britain for 
which we are all looking makes its appearance, these inter-chapters 
serve as an excellent supplement to the text-books of Oman and 
Hodgkin, which by reason of their date, quite apart from anything 
else, are fast becoming inadequate. 

The volume very definitely increases the debt of obligation 
to Mr. Chambers under which all students of our earlier history and 
literature already labour. ALLEN MaweEr. 


1 A few points of detail may perhaps be commented upon. 

p- 135. Yeverin actually survives as Yeavering in Kirknewton and should, 
following Mr. Chambers’ own excellent precedent, be so rendered. 

pp. 143, 149. It might have been well to add that the site of Heaven Field 
can, almost certainly, identified with Hallington, earlier Halidene, “‘ holy 
valley,” just to the north of St. Oswald’s Chapel, itself just to the north of the 
Roman Wall. Here there can be little doubt that Leland (v. 61) has preserved a 
piece of sound tradition. If that is the case, the battle of Catscaul, i.e. “ within 
the wall” in the Annales Cambria, must refer to the battle of Denisesburn or 
Rowley Burn, which is within the wall, and not to Heavenfield, which is outside it. 

p. 155. Bede’s “‘royal seat of Ad Murum, nigh unto the wall . . . twelve 
miles from the east sea,” must be Wallbottle in Newburn. It fits the position 
exactly ard the name itself probably records the fact that it was a vicus regis ad 
murum. 

p- 157. The rendering of Bede’s in wico regio, qui dicitur Rendlesham, id est 
mansio Rendili as ‘“‘ in a town of the king’s called Rendlesham,” is unfortunate. 
Rendlesham can never have been a “ town” as we understand it, and “ royal 
village, estate, (or even) manor ’’ would render Bede’s Latin better. 

P: 178. Seccandun, where Aithelbald of Mercia was killed, is almost certainly 
Seckington in Warwickshire. This is Secintone in Domesday Book, but it is 
Sekindon in an Inquisition of the reign of Henry III, and it is clear that it is one 
of the common cases of confusion of final don and ton. 

p- 224. Indealing with the estel which Alfred had placed in or on each copy 
of the translation of the Cura Pastoralis, Mr. Chambers notes that it may refer 
either to a pointer or to a cover, but accepts the old derivation from Lat. hastula, 
“littlespear.”” Mr. E.J.Thomas (Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
11 May 1916) has shown that nearly all the forms given in dictionaries for this 
hastula are really astula, which has nothing to do with hasta. The true form is 
astula or assula, a diminutive of asser meaning “‘ stick, board.” More probable 
as the immediate source is astella, very common in Late Latin, found in French 
attelle, Spanish astilla, etc., and in M.E. astel (vide New English Dict., 8.v.) denotin 
“slip of wood, splinter, chip, shingle.” Derivation from astula or astella woul 
make the rendering ‘“‘ cover” possible; hastula, even if it existed, could hardly 
have developed that sense. 

p- 233. Braden Forest. This always appears now on the maps as Braydon. 

p- 236. Here and elsewhere Mr. Chambers renders the phrase of the chronicle 
“ge here pe to Grantan brycge hierde”’ by “‘ the Danes belonging to Cambridge ” 
(or whatever the particular borough may be). This phrase is ambiguous, as it 
might be interpreted by the uninitiated as meaning simply “‘ the Danes settled 
in the town itself,’ whereas the phrase really means “ the Danes of the whole 
district (ultimately the shire) which cent round the particular borough in 

uestion.” An exact translation is difficult. Perhaps one might speak of the 

anes “ who were governed from X.” or “‘ who were under the authority of X.” 
If one simply says “ belonging to X.,” it would be well to add a note defining the 
meaning of the phrase more exactly. 

A few misprints may be noted, as the book should ae call for several 
reprints :—p. 163, afoot for afoot ; p. 237, T'ettanhall for Tetten ; p. 261, abroad 
for aboard (more serious). 
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Harsha. By RapHakumupD MookKeErRJI. 1926. 203 pp. Milford. 6s. 


Tuts little volume is an addition to the series which many years ago 
Sir William Hunter edited under the general title, ‘“‘ The Rulers of 
India.” It was an exceedingly uneven series, some of the volumes 
being invaluable, but some being merely weak popularisations of 
inexact knowledge. There is a great deal to be said for extending the 
series so as to include the greater rulers of older India : but the difficulty 
lies in finding any of whom biographical material of any kind exists. 
A good example, however, was set by Mr. Vincent Smith’s Asoka ; 
at this has been followed, though with a considerable lapse of time, 
by the present volume on Harsha, who made his capital at Kanauj, 
whence te ruled over Northern India in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. Relating to him there exists an exceptional amount of 
matter. The poem Harshacharita narrates his early life; the Chinese 
traveller, Yuan Tsang, visited his court; and a few inscriptions of his 
reign survive. But even so the matter does not amount to much, and 
Dr. Mookerji has had to fill out his volume with chapters on adminis- 
tration, economic conditions, and the like, based in great part on 
inscriptions that relate to an earlier period. Even of Harsha there 
can be no biography. But the volume constitutes a pleasantly written 
survey of what is known regarding the period of one who clearly was a 
remarkable warrior and ruler. H. Dopws1t. 


Tausend Jahre deutscher Geschichte und deutscher Kultur am Rhein. 
Edited by A. Sonutre. [viii] + 527 pp. 1925. Diisseldorf : 
L. Schwann. 


Tus sound piece of work, edited, at the instance of the Provincial 
Deputation of the Rhine Province, by Herr Aloys Schulte, is a professedly 
popular history dealing with that area. Its general obligations to 
certain predecessors are acknowledged in the preface, and to the text 
there is not a single note. Herr Schulte is not only the editor but also 
the writer of sixty-four of the ninety-one short chapters that it con- 
tains: in other words, he has written nearly the whole history himself 
with the interpolated assistance of Herren Max Braubach (Beethoven, 
also the period 1794-1815), Paul Clemen (art and architecture), Wilhelm 
Poethen (later literature), Franz Steinbach (agriculture) and (for 
eighteenth and nineteenth century trade and industry) Alexander 

irminghaus. Thus the stout octavo before us enjoys the chief 
advantage of synthetic work and little of its disadvantage, as it is, 
in effect, Herr Schulte’s own: and luckily so, for it is given to few 
Germans to write prose with his attractive simplicity of style and clear- 
ness of exposition. Chapters xxxvi—xl (the sixteenth century) give 
an excellent idea of his mastery of arrangement over an involved nar- 
rative, and with an almost excessive economy of words, but this latter 
was no doubt required, since the Kleinstaaterei complexity of so highly 
organised an area will be overlooked by none who has ever heard the 
words Cleves, Juliers, and Berg. The ecclesiastical impartiality 
of his account of that ticklish century is to be admired, while the reason 
for the transmutation of the greater spiritual territories into virtual 
secundogenitures of certain powerful ruling houses is well brought out 
(p. 204) apropos of the rightful expulsion of the scoundrelly Truchsess 
von Waldburg from the see of Cologne. Another pithy Rhinelandish 
comment will be found on p. 214. 
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Other well-treated episodes should not unduly detain us in a book 
full of such things, but the danger of such a livre de circonstance will 
be patent to all. Has then Herr Schulte subordinated his work to 
feelings of revanchism or hate? It must be allowed that resentment 
and tendencious comment may now and again indeed be found (e.g. on 
pp. 4 and 9 and in the conclusion on pp. 524-6), that the title is unduly 
emphatic, and that modern instances may have given edge to the 
wise saws of pp. 323 (the Rhineland and Napoleonic rule) and pp. 317-19 
(Hoche and the Separatists—too tempting a theme). But these revolts 
of the old Adam are few and far sore sone and even the orthodox 
—to whom I hope I may belong—will not forbear to smile at the sly 
and witty allusion (p. 328) to the deemed inviolable frontiers of an 
earlier Versailles. The better spirit at work is well put in Herr Schulte’s 
preface and in his introduction to the years from 1815, and it is to his 
credit as an historian and as a patriot that he closes his political tale 
with Bismarck’s fall. The book is equipped with four coloured maps 
of the Rhine lands in 925, the local dioceses and convents in the Middle 
Ages, Hohenzollern and Wittelsbach spheres on the Rhine, and the 
political divisions of the later Province in 1789—in the last-named the 
rendering of the Austrian possessions differs slightly on the ground 
and in the key. It has a series of illustrations, half of them excellent 
reproductions of photographs, and it is strongly bound. Quid plura? 
But it lacks an index. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


A Short History of the Italian People. By Janet Penrose TREVELYAN. 
(Second edition.) 1926. xv -+ 591 pp. Putnams. 12s. 6d. 


THE nig | of Italy is so complex and so clearly lacking of a natural 
t 


centre, that the task to compress it into a single volume, however 
massive, is one that may easily deter the most daring. That it be so 
one has proof positive, for, apart from school text-books, it has seldom 
been attempted, and never, we think, so successfully as by Mrs. 
Trevelyan. An immense number of facts concerning the formation, 
growth and decay of the several Italian states had to be assembled, 
sifted and organised into some semblance of unity; and they had to be 
recorded so as to satisfy the requirements of a wide circle of readers, 
most of them without a specific preparation. With such an object in 
view, Mrs. Trevelyan has written a straightforward and eminent! 

well-balanced account, and has struggled heroically in order to ou 
forward the stories of the different Italian states on parallel lines. 
Occasionally she has run ahead of time in telling the story of one 
of the states, or has summed up previous occurrences when the in- 
creased political importance of a state called for some explanation: 
thus she has told the earlier history of the House of Savoy only 
when dealing with Emmanuel Filibert. She seldom seems to have 
sacrificed either the logical sequence of events or the claims of 
chronology, and we could not point out a single instance in which 
a material fact is omitted or a wrong impression given by com- 
pression or transposition. But so grim an effacement of self and 
so complete a subservience to facts and dates entailed a danger 
from which the author herself must feel that she has not entirely 
escaped. One wonders whether escape from it be ever possible if the 
work is to be kept within a reasonable compass and to prove of use to 
many, but one cannot but wish that Mrs. Trevelyan had succeeded 
in this direction as well. There are phases in the history of Italian 
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states which would be more readily understood if the minor details 
were even further compressed and their causes probed more deeply ; 
for we think that the readers would then better realise that there was 
unity in the apparently infinite diversity of political manifestations. 
Mrs. Trevelyan has written some excellent pages on the rise of the city 
states, but later, when she had to deal with the internecine struggles 
of cities against cities, she somehow fails to bring home to the reader 
that, after all, these struggles, as well the struggles of the so-called 
tyrants of the Renaissance, were the outcome of the political and 
economic conditions of the period. In other countries the tendency to 
unity caused the process of grouping to begin at an earlier date and reach 
its ultimate goal ; in Italy, for reasons well known, such a process, forthe 
time being, was abortive; precisely because it was lacking in success, it 
split itself up into a protracted and confused conflict in which countless 
small centres independently exerted their centripetal forces, and only 
obtained the result of equalling and therefore eliminating the similar 
efforts of other political centres. Insistence on such a concept might 
have helped further to organise the account of those events. Perhaps 
if in this and a few other circumstances such a method had been 
adopted, Mrs. Trevelyan might have been forced to depart to some 
extent from the remarkable objectivity of her account. If so, she 
has been well advised in taking the course which she has taken, for the 
loss would probably have outweighed the gain. It was precisely this 
objectivity which enabled her, for instance, to give in the epilogue what 
seems to us, so far as contemporaries can judge, a clear and fair exposi- 
tion of the political changes in Italy since the War. This epilogue, she 
tells us in the preface, is the only addition and alteration in this second 
edition of her book ; and we note that for the period of the War and after 
she has also refrained from mentioning any sources in the bibliography. 
That omission we regret, as we feel prompted to regret that some other 
references in the bibliography have not been revised. Since Orsi’s 
Signorie e principati in the “ Storia politica d’Italia scritta da una 
societa di professori ’’ is mentioned, why is there no reference to the 
best volumes of that series, Romano’s Dominazioni barbariche and 
Fiorini’s Eta napoleonica? But we will not be tempted into the 
deplorable practice, as easy as it is inconclusive, of criticising a biblio- 
graphy, particularly as such remarks as we might offer would be of trifling 
relevance when compared with the uniform excellence of this book. 
C. Foiieno. 


Trebizond: the last Greek Empire. By Wuitiam Murizr. 1926. 
140 pp. S.P.C.K. 6s. 


Miss ALICE GARDNER published in 1912 an interesting and scholarly 
monograph on the Greek Empire of the Lascarids at Nicwa. Dr. 
William Miller has now done the like for the Empire of the Comneni at 
Trebizond. Such works, which are all too rare in English, have a 
ene appropriateness now that Hellenism has been rooted out from 
the shores of the Pontos. Dr. Miller's book incorporates a mass of 
valuable material which is very little known in this country, and is, as 
we should expect, a very scholarly work. It is to be feared that its 
very thoroughness may detract from its chances of being widely read, 
for in the present neglect accorded to all Greek history, other than 
classical, in English education, the names will be deemed to have a 
strange look and hardly worthy the attention of those who have 
satisfied themselves that Greek history ends with Demosthenes. Yet 
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there is romance in the fortunes of this curious Empire, which lasted 
from 1204 to 1461, and thus outlived the fall of Constantinople. Its 
handsome princes and still more handsome princesses, aided by the arts 
of diplomacy, contrived despite innumerable difficulties to extend the 
life of the dynasty to a surprising length, and thanks largely to its 
favourable situation Trebizond enjoyed a high degree of culture and 

perity. The dangers with which it had to contend were formidable. 
ft had to cajole arrogant and grasping Genoese and Venetians, was 
often the prey of civil strife owing to a turbulent aristocracy, and in 
the latter part of its existence was in continuous danger from the 
Turks, whose inevitable capture of the city was delayed by the Mongol 
threat and san ngs wi by clever diplomacy. The buildings of 
Trebizond, especially the palace, are described as magnificent and the 
frescoes as noteworthy, but on the literary side it would appear to have 
been inferior to Nicw#a, which produced writers of some distinction, such 
as Acropolita and Blemmydas. None of its Emperors were really 
great men, but Alexios III contrived in his reign of forty years to baffle 
many foes and to show himself a munificent ecclesiastical patron. 

The book is furnished with an excellent bibliography and index. 

F. H. MarsHaty. 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. (Library of European 
Political Thought.) By Bene Jarrett, O.P. 1926. ix + 
280 pp. Benn. 16s. 


To the English mind, which is, in matters historical, essentially 


amateurish, there is something reprehensible in a series as such. It 
suggests the bed of Procrustes, or something equally unpleasant, or— 
at best—a Dutch garden. But it has this advantage, that it maps 
out the ground to be covered and leads the mind to dwell on divisions 
of a subject which have in the past been to some extent overlooked 
and neglected. 

Father Jarrett’s subject is a case in point. We know something 
of English history, and even of the history of Europe during the three 
centuries of which he treats, something of the economic conditions, 
something even of the political theories which that history reflects, 
and we feel able to put ourselves in a certain limited degree in touch 
with the opinions and habits of thought of our predecessors. But 
just as our own habitual thoughts and expressions are influenced by 
speculations of which we know little and for which we care less, so 
we cannot understand theirs without taking some account of the 
philosophical training which was the school of the men from whom 
they imbibed them. As the utilitarians and the evolutionists supplied 
the conceptions of the Victorian age, so did the scholastics supply 
those of the later Middle Ages. It was therefore well worth while for 
Father Jarrett to search the writings of the Schoolmen for the formu- 
lated theories which lay behind the popular views of social matters. 

It was at one time the convenient fashion to deride the Scholastic 
philosophy, even in places where, as at Oxford, it still retained a 
conspicuous influence on thought; but the tide seems to have turned. 
St. Thomas Aquinas has been reinstated as the apostle of common- 
sense, and the newspapers have presented us in the so-called “ Gestalt ” 
theory of knowledge (based on experiments on animals) with some- 
ae ey if at all, distinguishable from the Aristotelian and 
scholastic doctrine of the subsumption by the intelligence of par- 
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ticulars under an universal. Father Jarrett is, of course, more con- 
cerned with ethics than with psychology, but here also some of the 
doctrines which he describes will be found surprisingly familiar. 
Indeed, one reader at least has had some difficulty in believing that 
he was not himself brought up in the Middle Ages. Following Father 
Jarrett through the several fields of Law, Education, Women, Slavery, 
Property, Money-making, War, Christendom and Art, we find his 
authorities, Humbert de Romans, St. Thomas, or St. Antonino, 
expressing opinions which were still current within our own memory, 
or at least that of our fathers. Thus, when Mafeo Vegio, who died in 
1457, writes that “‘ to let them ” (children) ‘‘ witness a public execu- 
tion is sometimes not at all a bad thing,” we cannot help remembering 
the conduct of Mr. Fairchild when he took his quarrelsome family to 
picnic under a gibbet, and related the sad history of the uncontrollable 
temper of the wretch whose bones swung over their heads. The 
schoolboys who were guilty in 1484 of the crime of speaking English 
in school instead of Latin will have the sympathy of the middle-aged 
Welshmen who recall how their teachers in elementary schools beat 
them for speaking Welsh. St. Antonino described Vanity Fair two 
hundred years before Bunyan. “ Indeed,” he writes, “may we not 
truly call the world itself naught else than a great market-place 
where we trade at our stalls with the talents lent us by God?” And 
a recent shibboleth, which we are trying hard to forget, is recalled 
by the words of Aquinas: “ No one seeks peace to stir up war, but 
war to establish peace.” There is something to be said for the 
assumption against which we are so often warned, that human nature 
is much the same in all ages. 

Still, some very characteristic differences do emerge. The con- 
ception of a fixed status for everyone, not yet entirely destroyed, 
was much more powerful in the later Middle Ages than it has ever 
been since, and probably more powerful than it had been in the period 
immediately preceding. Human life was thought of more in terms 
of privilege and duty than of liberty in the modern sense. Even the 
king, although the nation has committed to him a power which it 
cannot revoke, and though he is, as some think, his own law, is yet 
bound to rule justly by the very fact that he has no superior but God. 
The modern remedy of the subject against the sovereign, “ petition 
of right,” has its origin in the Middle Ages, and has more than a 
literary connection with the book of Job—‘ Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?’ We are very far here from the “ social 
contract ”’ or the “ rights of man.” 

It remains to say a little about the execution of the book. It is 
not altogether light reading in spite of the interest of the subject, 
and here and there shows signs of haste. Chivalry, though a very 
important institution, and one of which it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the actual effect in social life, is not even mentioned in the 
index. Slavery, again, seems overstressed, as is perhaps natural in 
a book mainly based on the evidence of moralists, who are apt to 
take a more rigid view of society than is justified by the facts. And 
it is scarcely true to life to lay so much weight on the moral objections 
to the accumulation of capital without regarding its practical diffi- 
culties in a society still in a low stage of economic development. The 
extremely unsatisfactory bibliography at the end, omitting even 
Langlois’s La Vie en France au Moyen Age, is probably due to a desire 
to limit the suggestions for further study to works written in English. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By W. H. Leatuem. 1926. 160 pp. 
James Clarke. 38. 6d. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By E. M. Wirmot-Buxton. 1926. 191 pp. 
Harrap. 2s. 

The Little Poor Man of Assisi. By J. O. Dosson. 1926. 152 pp. 
Student Christian Movement. 2s. 6d. paper cover; 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538. By Epwarp Hurtron. 
1926. 326 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

S. Francis and the Greyfriars. By the Rev. E. Hermirace Day. 
xv +131 pp. Mowbray. 5s. 6d. 


CENTENARIES are notorious for the crop of little books which they 
produce. It is not surprising that in the case of St. Francis, an ever- 
popular figure, and one whose cult has become so widespread in this 
country of recent years, that the seven hundredth anniversary of his 
death should be greeted by an unusually large number of books about 
him and his followers. The books here reviewed were all thus inspired, 
but they fall into two classes. The first three do not profess to add 
anything to our knowledge of St. Francis; they are frankly based on 
the work of M. Sabatier and Father Cuthbert. The last two are in 
another category. 

Of Mr. W. H. Leathem’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi little need be 
said. ‘‘ Those who read these pages cannot fail to see that they are 
written not in order that we may live a dream-life in the past, but that 
we may find help to meet with courage the demands of the present ”’ 
(p. 6). A book written in such a spirit may be admirable as a lay- 
sermon; it is not a history book. 

Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s and Mr. Dobson’s books are rather different. 
The former would be the first to acknowledge that her book is not a 
contribution to scholarship, but she has gone to the right books for 
St. Francis’ life, and in most cases has used them with discrimination. 
Her quotations from the printed sources are apt and help to give the 
“atmosphere ” of St. Francis’ life. Her statements about the events 
outside the life are unreliable, but her book is well written and readable, 
and if used with care would do for Sixth Forms. Mr. Dobson, though 
he too lacks a sure touch with regard to the historical background, has 
nevertheless written a good straightforward account of St. Francis’ 
life, and one which should be deservedly popular with the general reader. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is of a different calibre. It gathers together into 
a small compass most of what is already known about the English 
Province of the Order for the considerable period of over three hundred 
— He uses his facts well and writes attractively. Further, he 

gone direct to the sources, which makes his book fresh and vivid. 
Mr. Hutton’s point of view, honestly put forward in his dedication, “ for 
the repose of the soul of Henry VIII, king of England,” will oe 
many people against his book, but, putting this to one side, as an 
historian he makes one great mistake, that of over-simplification. 
For example, the decay of the Order towards the end of the fourteenth 
century cannot be entirely accounted for by the Black Death (pp. 172- 
180). In passing it should be noted (a mere detail) that ante pestem not 
pestam (pp. 178, 179) is correct. Likewise the chapter on Ozford and 

Friars omits any discussion of some of the more difficult questions. 
However, if Mr. Hutton had not been able to resist ‘“ wrangling and 
questioning ” his book would never have been written. 

Dr. Hermitage Day’s book is by far the best of the group. It 
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consists of five lectures given in Hereford Cathedral. In these circum- 
stances it would be natural to find sermons, but instead one finds good 
history. Dr. Day is exceedingly well-informed. His chapter on the 
Forerunners of St. Francis is excellent. Also his discussion of the 
discrepancy between the life and ideals of St. Francis himself and those of 
the Order is most interesting. His last lecture is on the Coming of the 
Greyfriars to England, and his book can be thoroughly recommended. 
When all is said and done, however, anyone who is more than 
casually interested in St. Francis and his followers would do well to 
turn to the standard works by M. Sabatier, Father Cuthbert and Mr. 
Little. GroroIna R. GALBRAITH. 


La crisi delle compagnie mercantili dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi (Biblioteca 
Storica Toscana, III). By Armanpo Saporr. 1926. xvi + 308 
pp. Florence: Olschki. 30 lire. 


Tuts interesting book is divided into a section on the English 
transactions of the famous Florentine houses in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, a section on the causes in Italy of their bank- 
ruptcy, and an appendix. In his first section Signor Sapori is dependent 
in the main upon the calendars of letters patent and close, although 
he has not neglected modern work. He is obviously not very familiar 
with the general history of England in the fourteenth century; the 
works of Gras, Tout and Conway Davies have escaped his notice; and 
he is also unaware of the excellent little book by Miss Dorothy Hughes 
upon the early years of Edward III (1915). The use of such a title as 
“the archbishop of Richmond ”’ also shows the pitfalls which beset 
the unwary foreigner on English soil. But English readers will be the 
last to complain of slips, for Signor Sapori triumphantly exonerates 
their country from a stigma which still has some practical significance 
to Italian minds. He shows that the failure of the Bardi and Peruzzi 
was not due to the financial difficulties, still less to the unscrupulous 
dishonesty of King Edward I1I—though Edward’s inability to pay 
embarrassed them—and that Edward did not attempt to repudiate 
his obligations. After a good and clear account of the relations between 
the Florentine houses and the Crown, he explains how the outbreak of 
the war with France made it necessary for the former to choose one 
royal customer or the other (the Pope took the trouble to exonerate 
them from French charges of bad faith), and how, in throwing in their 
lot with Edward, they were involved in his difficulties. As a banking 
house the Bardi had to face English creditors, as a commercial house 
they had difficulties with their customers in the woollen business. 
Edward could not pay up and relieve them, but he did what he could. 
He paid sums to many of their creditors, helped to extricate them from 
their other difficulties, while they, on their side, continued to do business 
with him. A definite settlement, on the basis of mutual cancellation, 
was reached in the reign of Richard II. There was no repudiation. 

In his second section Signor Sapori, safe on his own ground, analyses 
the causes of the disastrous collapse in Florence. The difficulties in 
gen came at a bad time, and the war in France, by stopping trade 
and closing trade routes, deprived the Bardi and Peruzzi of any 
prospect of retrieving their domestic misfortunes by an increase in foreign 
transactions. To this extent, but to this extent only, Edward III was 
an agent in their failure. Three or four serious wars, and an unlucky 
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propensity to intrigue and political adventure, brought about the 
collapse. The Bardi in particular were a great political family, whose 
political plans were due to a desire to secure their position as well as 
to restlessness and ambition. They had to provide funds for the State, 
and in trying to recover their position made grave miscalculations. 
At last they alienated the kingdom of Naples, and their Neapolitan 
creditors demanded the withdrawal of their deposits. The story, as 
told by Signor Sapori, is clear and convincing. He shows very clearly, 
for example, how dangerous it is to rely on Villani’s glowing picture of the 
prosperity of Florence before 1340. Wages were high, unemployment 
did not exist, trade was brisk, just because of the fictitious prosperity 
caused by elaborate military arrangements. All the while the men 
who provided the capital were losing their security. Again, he shows 
that the republic established after the “tyranny” of the Duke of 
Athens, who had been supported by the Bardi, was as unable to pay 
its debts as Edward III was, and much more unwilling to pay them. 
The State appointed commissioners to wind up the affairs of the 
unhappy merchants; and one of the conditions of settlement was that 
the English creditors of the firms must try to recover as best they 
might from its local representatives. 

In this part of his work the author has been greatly assisted by the 
fragmentary records of the two firms of Bardi (that constituted in 1310 
and the reconstituted firm of 1331), which survive in public and private 
archives. From these he analyses in his appendices the inner working 
of the house. He gives useful lists of the partners (soci), describes the 
distribution of dividends, the conditions of employment, the salaries 
of the employees and soon. The average salary of an employé in good 

sition was less than 150 florins a year, but the managers of foreign 
ranches in England and elsewhere got 200 florins. 

Altogether this is a helpful and scholarly little book. 

F. M. Powicke. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, 1323-1364. 
Edited by A. H. THomas, Clerk of the Records. 1926. xxxvi + 
334 pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Mr. A. H. Tuomas is doing a great work in gradually making 
accessible to scholars the valuable historical material hidden away in 
the archives of the City of London. His industry is admirable and his 
output continuous. Moreover, he shows in all his work a scholarship 
which was sometimes rather sadly to seek in some of the earlier 
attempts to reveal the treasures of the guildhall. 

In the present volume he gives us the first instalment of a calendar of 
rolls of a somewhat miscellaneous character. The documents on which 
it is based are called plea rolls, but though they record the results of 
actions in one or another of the City courts, they are not so much plead- 
ings as brief records of judgments with occasional excerpts of pleas, and 
they are drawn not from any one of the regular courts, each of which 

plea rolls of its own, but from all of them. These judgments, Mr. 
Thomas tells us, were put together for official convenience. For the 
same reason they were combined with miscellaneous memoranda on 
@ great variety of subjects. The result is of value for the general 
historian as well as for the historian of the City or for the student of 
the antiquities of the City courts. This is particularly the case as 
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regards the earlier part of the volume ; later on the compilers of the rolls 
established a routine which finally resulted in their setting down a 
larger number of legal judgments and a smaller number of miscellaneous 
notes. Itis accordingly to the earlier part of the book that the historian 
will turn if he seeks for general information about anything in which the 
City may have taken a part. There is here a real addition to our 
knowledge as to the part played by the Londoners in the revolution of 
1326, their devotion to Lancaster and their suspicion of Mortimer, the 
personal relations and divergent views of various London citizens, and 
in particular a mass of novel and interesting information as to the 
complicated history of the staple in the period between 1326 and 1353. 
It is not too much to say that the letters to the City from its repre- 
sentatives in the councils that discussed the problem of the staple give 
us more insight into the motives of the advocates of the rival claims of 
the home and the foreign staple than we have hitherto possessed. 
Even at a time when the roll seldom contains matter of such widespread 
interest, there survive occasional departures from strictly legal records 
that are most illuminating. Not the least is the curious plan of 1335 of 
holding a great council of magnates in three sections, one at York for the 
lands north of the Tweed and for Lincolnshire, another at London for 
the counties south of the Tweed, and a third in an unspecified place in 
the west for the March of Wales. 

Mr. Thomas has done his part excellently. His summaries are 
clear and coherent ; his introduction is full and informing, and he has 
given us notes, index, glossary and all desirable helps. His exposition 
of the nature and functions of the three City courts of record, the 
Husting, the Sheriffs’ Court and the Mayor’s Court, gives such clearness 
as the facts allow as to the nature of these separate yet curiously over- 
lapping jurisdictions. Our only complaint is that very occasionally he 
gets a little wrong when expounding points of general history in his 
footnotes. It is not quite up to date to talk of a magnate as “ sum- 
moned to parliament as a baron by writ” in the early part of Edward 
III's reign. The note on the domus conversorum on p. 225 is neither 
precise nor illuminating. A “ maille” was just a “ half,’ whether a 
half-penny or a half-noble, and is not well defined as a “ small coin 
ae of copper.” Copper coinage in England only came into 
existence three centuries after Edward III's reign, so that the smallest 
‘* maille ’’ must have been of silver. Moreover, the ‘‘ Philip” was a 
French crown bearing King Philip’s effigy and not a ‘‘ Spanish gold 
coin.” T. F. Tour. 


The Black Death ; a Chronicle of the Plague. Compiled by JoHANNES 
Nou from contemporary sources. Translated by C. H. CLaRKE. 
1926. 284pp. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THE pestilence that walks in darkness exercises a spell not only over 
the hearts but, alas! even over the minds of men. That manner of 
poceenen that is at times shown as wanton cruelty rejoices, or is at 
east absorbed, in the horrific accounts of the plague that punctuate 
history. The accumulated wisdom of mankind, civilised usage 
as we call it, would refer these matters to a special class, the 
physicians. ‘These sublime their disgust and terror at the body 
in decay and the mind in delirium in the crucibles of scientific interest 
on the one hand and human pity on the other. But some there still 
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are who will have their disgust and terror unsublimed. For them 
works on the plague, such as that before us, cater most successfully. 

The reader who wishes his gorge to rise and visions to torment his 
couch will obtain his desire from this book. He can read of the bodies 
of beautiful women and filthy beggars shovelled together naked into 
the pest cart among the heap of corpses. He will learn of signs and 
portents, comets, monstrous births, earthquakes and the like, 7 which 
men have often foretold the advents of the angel of death—foretold 
them most successfully after their arrival. He may regale himself with 
tales of man’s inhumanity to man ; how when the pest has driven men 
mad the mother will forsake her sucking child, the lover his beloved, the 
physician the sick who look tohim. He will have details of the incom- 
petence of all means to stay the march of the pest, till at last science 
sheds the clear, cold, calming light of reason over what was once 
pandemonium. He can learn how mere flight and terror at the sight 
of strangers in plague time gave place to their arrest, and of how the 
arrest was lengthened to thirty days and then to forty and became the 
quarantina that the modern traveller knows to his cost. If he have 
clerical interests the student can satisfy his desires either for or against 
the Church, for he may read of heroic priests who stood single-handed 
between their flocks and the abomination of desolation, and opened 
their churches as hospitals where they alone were left to nurse; or of 
other priests who fled from or profited by the plague; or, — of 
the baser superstitions associated with such names as St. Rochus, St. 


Sebastian, St. Anthony and St. Minas—patron saints of the plague. If 
he have a mind that way, he may study the perversions of evidence ; 
how innocent cripples, imbeciles, lepers, or, above all, Jews were 


slaughtered by the tens of thousands, both with and without trial, 
though almost always with torture, for events which exhibited neither 
the wrath of God nor the wickedness of man, but simply the pullulation 
of Bacillus pestis. It is thus that bacteriologists now name that per- 
sistent little enemy of the human race which was then beyond the 
reach of vision, but the knowledge of whose habits has now deprived 
it of the main part of its terrors. Should the reader be interested in 
the mere inversion of the human passions he can study the outbreaks 
of eroticism and flagellation, or the dancing manias and children’s 
pilgrimages, the tarentelas and danses macabres, that reduce the nature 
of man to the level of the baboon. All these things he may find in 
this book : whether he will gain anything by finding them is another 
matter. 

The plague has, of course, had an important place in political and 
economic history, and its results must be investigated by political and 
economic historians. Both the disease itself and the knowledge of it 
play an important part in the history of medicine, and as such need 
study by specialists. The work of all these investigators must be 
absorbed into general histories. But this book, admirably written 
—though not without lapses of arrangement—industriously put to- 
gether—though not to the exclusion of some ancient errors—and not 
ill translated—though the typography shows many signs of haste— 
makes no appeal to political, economic or medical historians, nor can it 
be used by writers of general history. Many may read it who belong 
to none of these classes, tempted thereto by its attractive form. Of 
these some will doubtless suffer an uneasy night ortwo. Others, more 
fortunate, may be nauseated soon after the book is opened. To both 
classes we recommend the perusal of a tract written in England during 
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a visitation of the Black Death in the fourteenth century. Its author 
uses these wise words : 


Beloved Brother, I hear that thou goest in great fear of the Plague; but 
surely a little faith would reassure thee, that thou mightest cast off care and 
sadness and terrifying thoughts and the like, since they are but accidents of 
the mind and do but offend and consume the spirit. Strive, therefore, after 
cheerfulness, for a happy spirit is the very bloom of life, but gloom drieth up the 
marrow. And next, after the counsel of wisdom, do thou in all cleanness and 
sincerity so dispose thy ways that thou mayest live to-day as though thou wert 
to die to-morrow. Death can have no terror for him whose life is in the right, 
And when thy soul is thus washed clean, it may be that thy body will be 
preserved from the pestilential malady. 

CHARLES SINGER. 


Czechoslovakia: the land of an Unconquerable Ideal. By Jessie 
MorHERsoLe. 1926. xix + 296pp. The Bodley Head, Ltd. 18s. 

The Spirit of Bohemia: a survey of Czechoslovak History, Music, and 
Iiterature. By Viapiwmr Nosex. 1926. 379: pp. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


In providing their books with introductory historical surveys of 
considerable length (seven and thirteen chapters respectively) both 
authors seem to acknowledge the fact that any approach to the under- 
standing of things Czechoslovak must necessarily be historical. Every- 
where the present is conditioned by the past; but in the old kingdom of 
Bohemia the complicated historical background of recent events, and 
particularly a keen sense of inherited continuity of tradition on the 


part of its people, has given history a special place in the national 
life. 

The author of The Saxon Shore and Hadrian’s Wail has given us 
the best and most charming book on Czechoslovakia so far. It is 
evidently the outcome of earnest study, and the sub-title indicates the 
intense personal hold that, especially, the tragic religious history of 
Bohemia had over her. It is Miss Mothersole’s method to take the 
reader from town to town and to tell him interesting facts about their 
past and present, and thus we find much historical information 
scattered throughout the book. In her historical introduction she 
wanted to show that the Czechs have always been “ pioneers in the up- 
ward path of humanity,” and in adducing some interesting evidence to 
prove her point she incidentally gives a reliable account of the main 
factors of Czechoslovak history. Her study of the outstanding figures 
has convinced her of the important part that Bohemia has played in the 
spiritual progress of Europe. Being the first in their part of the world 
to grasp the importance of Christian civilisation, the Bohemians spread 
it peacefully both in Poland and Hungary, and also had the first 
saints and martyrs. At the same time, like other Slavs, they have 
been a standing defence against Asiatic invasions. Even the Turkish 
progress was stopped at the southern frontiers of Slovakia after the 
submersion of Serbia and Hungary proper. 

In her estimate of the qualities of King Charles IV (the father of 
Richard Il’s Good Queen Anne), ‘ wisest ruler of his time,’ Miss 
Mothersole evidently follows Sir Richard Lodge, not Bishop Stubbs. 


1 Translated from an abbreviated version of the Plague Tractate of John 
of Bordeaux. This version exists only in sens About sixteen copies of 
it are known. Attention has been drawn to it by Mrs. Singer, Proc. Royal Soc. 
of Medicine (1916), ix. 16. 
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John Hus and the victorious wars that followed his martyrdom 
challenged the supreme authority of the Papacy and eventually 
asserted the religious independence of Bohemia. Miss Mothersole has 
traced especially the pacifist trend of Bohemian thought from the 
times of St. Wenceslas down to King George’s “ League of Nations,” 
and devoted special chapters to the two foremost protagonists of 
Christian pacifism, Peter Cheléicky the founder and Comenius the last 
bishop of the Bohemian Brethren. She follows her “ unconquerable 
ideal” right down to Palacky and Masaryk. A welcome feature of her 
outline is a constant reference to the numerous traditional links with 
Slovakia, which are otherwise usually neglected. Attention is also 
paid to various interesting relations between England and Bohemia. 
Slips are very rare indeed. The recent excavations at the castle of 
Prague (p. 3) concern, of course, Romanesque not Roman buildings. As 
for Comenius’ activities in England, it would be perhaps too much 
to say that the Long Parliament actually voted money for endowing 
three colleges (at Chelsea, Winchester and the Savoy) for him, but we 
read in his memoirs, which Dr. Kvaéala discovered in the Petrograd 
ublic library, that a special commission was to be set up by the 
arliament : transmissceque interim ad nos fuerunt Collegii Chelsensis 
Redituum Tabule pro sustentandis 12. Viris doctis. As to the Fulneck 
settlement in Yorkshire, it was not founded by the Czechs but by 
Zinzendorf’s Moravian mission, after 1743. Inthe table of rulers in the 
Appendix, it might perhaps have been made clear that Francis was the 
first Emperor of Austria (after 1804). His weak-headed successor 
Ferdinand is better known as Ferdinand V (or I, as Austrian Emperor), 
whereas Ferdinand IV, the son of Ferdinand III, though crowned both 


in Bohemia and Hungary, died before his father and never reigned. 
Miss Mothersole is a painter and her illustrations of gee of historical 


interest are very attractive. The book is remarkably free from mis- 
prints. This applies also to the map, which gives a correct local 
topography, but we note that an important railway connecting Brno 
and Bratislava has been omitted. An easy style makes Miss 
Mothersole’s book eminently readable. 

In his sketch of Bohemian pry Anes Nosek summarises usefully 
the chief facts about “ the spirit of Bohemia.” But, apart from the 
modern period, which is ably dealt with, the historical section is not 
the most valuable portion of his book. In fact he himself considers it 
as “ commentary or complement ”’ to the second part, which deals with 
modern literature and music. This is especially useful, as hardly any 
information is available for the English student as regards the latest 
developments. However, it is a matter of regret that he did not submit 
the earlier part of his book to an expert historian. For the arrival of 
the mythical “forefather Cech ” he quotes the hypothetical date 491, 
though both Palacky and Liitzow have 451, a date which curiously 
coincides with the popular date of the Anglo-Saxon occupation. To 
say (p. 27) that in Slovakia “the original Slav has preserved his lan- 
guage and character most ”’ is, of course, meaningless. In calling Samo 
a Slav prince he disregards Fredegar’s evidence. There is a very 
curious slip on p. 83, where the author says that King George liberated 
the Emperor from “the Turkish siege of Vienna.”” The Turks at that 
time (i.e., 1462 ; Bosnia succumbed in 1463) were entrenched on the river 
Save, biding the opportunity which the ambitious policy of Matthew 
of Hungary was to open for them. As to Comenius’ work, “ Espion- 
age” is obviously a misprint for ‘ Orphanage.” The author is not 
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quite consistent in his nomenclature. Matthew of Genoa for the Latin 
name of Matthias de Janow, the most interesting of Hus’ Czech pre- 
decessors, is a strange mistake, occurring both in the text and in the 
index. Janov happens to be not only a Bohemian place-name, but also 
the Czech equivalent for Genoa, formed, no doubt, under the influence 
of the medieval form Janua. In the bibliography Chudoba’s reliable 
Survey of Czech Literature has been left out, and among the 
Comeniologists J. V. Novak’s name has not been included. Apart 
from such blemishes, however, the book remains a patiently compiled 
handbook which, though imbued with the author’s enthusiasm, is 
based on reliable authorities. 

Both books form a welcome addition to the still scanty number of 
serious works on the subject. O. VoGanto. 


Saint Joan of Orleans: scenes from the Fifteenth-century Mystere du 
Siége d’Orleans. Selected and translated by Joan Evans; edited 
by P.Sruper. 1926. xxxi+ 191 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Joan of Arc, Maid of France. By Avsert BicELow Paine. 1925. 
Two Vols. xiv + 367 + x-+ 379 pp. The Macmillan Co. 42s. 


THE Mystére du Siége d’Orléans is a mystery play of over 20,000 
lines, divided into 201 scenes and with 146 speaking parts. It was 
acted on a double stage, the smaller and upper representing Paradise, 
the lower representing Earth and divided into many mansions to 
serve for the different scenes of the play’s action. It was, says the 
editor, the only such play on a technically secular theme, and the 
staging differed only from that of an ordinary mystery play in the 
absence of Hell. The theme is primarily the history of the siege and 
relief of Orleans. Joan’s name does not appear until after the 7000th 
line, and the story of her death is not included. This latter part of 
the play, however, from which the extracts here printed are taken, 
is generally agreed to have been written before 1439, and has the value 
for the historian of being an almost contemporary popular estimate 
of Joan, being written by citizens of Orleans who might themselves 
have witnessed some of the acts commemorated. A critical examina- 
tion of the whole play has led to the conclusion that historically and 
topographically the details are on the whole correct, but the interest 
of this volume lies rather in the explanation offered of Joan’s career. 
As the play opens Charles VII is seen (on the lower stage) praying 
to God (on the upper stage) to save his country from the English. 
With our Lord are seen our Lady, S. Michael, and SS. Euverte and 
Aignan, former bishops of Orleans, and these add their prayers to those 
of the king. To them Christ answers that their prayers shall indeed 
be granted, but since the French are not worthy to have the glory 
of recovering their land from the enemy, the saving of their country 
shall be accomplished by a maid : 


Bonne, juste et innocente 

Qui m’ayme du parfont du cueur, 

Honneste, saige et bien prudente. 
Our Lord then bids 8. Michael go tell her, while she keeps her father’s 
sheep, of the mission which He has set apart for her, and which she 
shall accomplish in His strength. Then follow scenes depicting S. 


+ Cf. Introduction, p. xvi. 
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Michael revealing to Joan God’s command, her visit to Baudricourt 
(Michael descends from the upper stage to whisper in his ear the answer 
he shall give), her interview with the king at Chinon, her examination 
by the doctors at Poitiers, and finally various incidents from the siege 
of Orleans, culminating in its relief. During the battle 88. Euverte 
and Aignan are sent (from the upper stage) to the walls of the city 
(a “‘ mansion ” of the lower stage) to bless the Maid and her armies, 
and 8. Michael comes to encourage her when her followers falter. In 
the final scene the citizens are exhorted by the Maid annually to com- 
memorate the delivery of their city by a procession. 

The French and English versions are here printed parallel with 
each other, and the translator, in a faithful translation with a use of 
somewhat archaic forms, has retained something of the charm and 
simplicity of the original. Yet whatever the attractiveness of a fifteenth- 
century commemorative play, the qualifications of its authors 
will hardly suffice as the equipment of their modern successor. Mr. 
Paine is not lacking in devotion to the subject of his biography; he 
has, he says, been over all the ground over which she is known to have 
Swag and the book is excellently illustrated. Nevertheless his 

k of acquaintance with the authorities, whether contemporary or 
modern, for the history of Joan and her times makes it impossible 
to regard his work as a serious contribution to the historical literature 
connected with her name. It can hardly be accounted sufficient 
to have been “ through a maze of official documents, letters and con- 
temporary chronicles ;”’ the author confesses that he has not great 
knowledge of the ‘“‘ French of the early fifteenth century.” Modern 
writers on Joan, however, like the authors of this mystery play: 
are concerned to put forward a non-national interpretation of her 
career not necessarily more consonant with reality if lacking the 
materialisation in which the medieval writer clothed his ideas. The 
personality and career of Joan are indeed a legitimate subject of interest 
to the historian, though in the opinion of Dr. Liebermann! her 
historical greatness rests upon the ultimate triumph of France 
rather than her personal career and martyrdom. He was concerned, it 
is true, with a defence of Schiller’s “romance” of her life, but we 
must confess to feeling constantly reminded on reading his article 
that it was written by a German on a French theme as treated by an 
Englishman. J. H. BuckLanp. 





English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. Satzman. 1926. 288 pp. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. 
JacoB. 1926. xii-+ 550 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 


Tux study of medieval history in this country is said to be declining, 
but if anything will revive an interest in times so remote, it will surely 
be sie ublication of such easy and scholarly introductions to medieval 

s and manners as the two books that we have before us. Mr. 
fsa 8 volume is the more modest in size and scope and has the 
immense advantage of being the work of one mind, and therefore of 
possessing a unity of plan and purpose that the best edited of co- 
operative histories find it difficult to attain. 


* “ Shaws Bildniss der Jungfrau von Orléans’: Historische Zeitechrift, 133, 
pp. 20-40 (1925). 
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The only serious complaint we can bring against our author is that 
he calls it a text-book, when in truth it is something much better than 
that. As the supplement or companion to a text-book, it is hard to 
imagine a work better adapted to stimulate interest in medieval life 
and to satisfy that interest so far as its dimensions allow. It is well 
written, lucid, not too technical, yet entirely scholarly, dealing with 
interesting themes in an interesting manner, and providing admirable 
illustrations that bring home the meaning of the text to its readers. 
It is not Mr. Salzman’s fault that his pictures have mainly to come 
from the last centuries of the Middle Ages. He has managed, however, 
to avoid the special pitfall of the descriptive writer, the too static 
treatment of his subject, as if all was the same throughout the Middle 
Ages, though they were in truth a period of constant progress. 
Altogether the book is one to be warmly commended and ought to be 
extensively read. 

The volume of essays edited by Mr. Crump and Dr. Jacob is more 
ambitious in scope and goes deeper into many aspects of medieval life. 
It too isagood book, well written, well edited, and excellently illustrated 
and got up. The seventeen scholars who have contributed to it know 
what they are writing about, and are able to set forth their views 
always with clearness and force, and sometimes with real literary skill. 
Professor Powicke’s article on “the Christian Life” is an extra- 
ordinarily good piece of work, subtle, sound, extremely well written, 
and the more attractive since the writer has been bold enough to let 
himself go and say what he really thinks. Of equal excellence, though 
the excellence is on extremely different lines, is the article of Professor 
Le Bras of Strasburg on the Canon Law. It deserves wide study as 
the best short exposition of a difficult subject available in the English 
language, and may do something to remedy the gross ignorance of the 
canonist’s point of view which we find even in the work of scholars of 
reputation. But it is perhaps invidious to single out special articles 
for commendation when the general level is so high. If it were 
necessary to arrange them in order of merit, that order would depend 
not only on the comparative value of their several contents, but upon 
the extent to which they remembered that they are supposed to be 
writing on the “ legacy of the Middle Ages,” that is the permanent 
contribution of the period to the civilisation of modern times. 
Unluckily some of the best articles are written without overmuch 
regard to this limitation. Luckily a very reasonable proportion of the 
writers stick closely to their text. Among these we may specially 
praise Mr. Lowe, who writes on Handwriting. At first sight a treatise 
on medieval paleography seems almost outside the plan of such a book 
as this. But Mr. Lowe has risen well to his duty and has made a 
point of showing how our modern scripts are derived from medieval 
sources, so that our handwriting is in a real sense part of our medieval 
inheritance. Professor Lethaby again, though fiercely opposed to 
modern imitation gothic, a “‘ whim of fashion”’ as contrasted with a 
“ function of life,” shows how the architectural legacy of the Middle 
Ages is to be sought in a closer correlation of design and craftsmanship 
rather than in the imitative reproduction of a dead past. The 
admirable illustrations of the art sections of the book add immensely 
to their charm and usefulness. But it is a pity that Mr. Lowe did not 
bring his paleographical facsimiles into closer relation with his text. 

The editors are to be congratulated alike in their selection of 
contributors and for the skill with which they have made the general 
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articles contribute to the general purpose of the book. There is little 
overlapping ; and if there are a few statements that do not harmonise 
with each other, they are the result of deliberate purpose. It is 
inevitable in a small book on a vast subject that there should be 
omissions, and the editors’ preface frankly recognises their existence, 
though claiming that ‘the main lines and masses of the picture are 
all preserved.” This may well be the case, but the proportion allotted to 
the various aspects is another thing, and some of our chief debts to the 
Middle Ages are somewhat obscured. Thus there is no clear statement 
that our parliaments, our administrative system, our government 
departments are essentially medieval in origin. But only one article 
treats of all these subjects, and it is hard on that excellent scholar, 
Mr. Charles Johnson, that he should be expected to deal adequately 
with them in some forty pages. Again, the university was perhaps 
the greatest and most novel of medieval institutions, as indeed may be 
gathered from the book. But the universities being partitioned, as 
it were, between the articles on philosophy, law and education, are 
nowhere presented as a whole. One result of this is that the article 
on Roman law speaks airily on the “ flourishing universities ”’ of ‘‘ Pavia, 
Ravenna and Rome,” when referring to law schools of the pre-university 
era. We regret, too, that medieval science, which Professor Haskins 
has made so interesting, has no place in the volume. And the system 
of the medieval church is nowhere described in detail, though here we 
may be thankful that Professor Le Bras’ excellent article gives us the 
essential rudiments of the subject, though from the juridical rather than 
the administrative point of view. Nor is our economic debt to the 
Middle Ages adequately recognised. The only professedly economic 
article is that of Professor Gras, who limits himself to towns, and makes, 
by the way, some rash generalisations which he would find it hard to 
substantiate in detail. Perhaps the effort to bring in all countries— 
illustrated in the apology for the omission of Scandinavia and Spain— 
has been a difficulty in the way of more comprehensive treatment. It 
is certain that the essential unity of medieval civilisation loses its point 
when a too “ national” treatment is adopted. And the generation 
which is realising that nationalism may go too far might well have its 
attention directed to the medieval anticipations of our League of 
Nations, international tribunals and their like. In short the effect is 
that, despite the excellencies in the book, there is sometimes a difficulty 
in seeing the wood for the trees. Details adhere to the memory more 
than broad outlines, and nowhere is there an attempt to put in a few 
pages the general nature of our debt to medieval civilisation. We have 
indeed an excellent “‘ Introduction” by Mr. Crump, who writes as 
usual with freshness and originality. But it looks as if Mr. Crump had 
felt it his duty to fill up some of the gaps left by his brother contributors. 
Accordingly, he discourses at some length, and very well, on the 
manorial system as the economic basis of society, thus supplementing 
the article on ‘‘ Customary Law,” which is the more welcome as 
it is a last fruit of the great work of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, whose 
lamented death prevented his revising it in proof. All this is 
excellent, but we miss something corresponding to the few eloquent 
pages which Paul Viollet, nearly thirty years ago, devoted to “le 
moyen age au point de vue de nos origines.’”’” Some general statement 
on broad lines of our debt to the Middle Ages, how much of our institu- 
tions, our ideas, our speech, our thoughts proceed from them is the 
one thing lacking that prevents a book of this general excellence 
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giving us all the guidance that might have been expected from it. 
This little complaint must be made, however, in all humility. It is 
pleasanter to return to the duty of welcoming an attractive and 
valuable book and commending it very heartily to all interested in the 
Middle Ages and in the part played by them in building up the modern 
world. T. F. Tour. 


Black's Picture Stories of British History. By UNnctE Roperr. 1925. 
3l pp. Black. le. 

Black's Illustrated History Note Books. By G. H. Rexp. 1926. 
16 pp. each. Black. 6d. each. 

Milestones of Progress : Book i, “‘ Man the Animal”; Book ii, “ Man 
the Thinker.” By F. Dunn and J. W. Dickinson. 1925. 128 
and 132 pp. W. and A. K. Johnston. 1s. 4d. each. 

Craftsmen and Merchants. By F. L. Bowman. 1925. 152 pp. 
A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. 

England in Tudor Times. By L. F. Satzman. 1926. 143 pp., and 
63 pp. of plates. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

Problems of Seventeenth-Century European History. By W. T. 
MarspEn. 1924. 274 pp. Blackwell. 5s. 

Landmarks. By C. Meapz-Kine. 1925. 10 pp. Bristol: Bland- 
ford. Ils. 

Englische Geschichte. By L. Grrper. 1923. 180 pp. Berlin and 
Leipzig : Sammlung Géschen, W. de Gruyter & co. 1s, 

Making History Graphic. By D. C. Knowtton. 1925. 154 pp. 
Scribner. $1-60. 


Unctze Rosert has produced a book of outline drawings to be 
coloured by the smaller boys and girls. Such a work as this has its 
uses, and of its type it is not a bad example, though it seems a pity 
that so large a proportion of the events that Uncle Robert’s pencil 
immortalises should be battles by land and sea; even in these the 
painting would be made much easier if the pictures were less detailed. 
He also shows a lamentable ignorance as to the topography of Quebec. 
Black’s ‘‘ Note Books” are for children of slightly maturer years. 
Each page is equipped with blank lines on which may be written 
dictated notes or answers to the questions given at the head of each 
alternate page. There are small illustrations that may be coloured and 
blank maps for the insertion of names. So far as we have noticed the 
illustrations are from reputable sources and, barring the old delusion 
that Raleigh introduced tobacco into England, the slight historical 
notes provided seem to be accurate. 

The little books in the series ‘‘ Milestones of Progress ”’ are obviously 
a counterblast to the drum and trumpet school of history. Man the 
Animal tries to show “the development . . . of man’s attempts to 
provide for his three main necessities : food, clothing and shelter,” and 
is on the whole well and simply written. This should prove of value 
as a supplementary reader for children studying the history of England, 
though at times the authors are unfortunate, to say the least, in their 

eneralisations, as, for example, in their two paragraphs devoted to the 
naissance, which they date with delightful certainty from the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 (p. 78), or when they speak of the Dark Ages as 
ending in the fifteenth century and “ so called because they were times 
of superstition, bondage and tyranny.” Man the Thinker, though by 
the same authors, is far inferior. Their account of the development of 
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agriculture and industry is extremely poor: they state, for example, 
that the tenants of a medieval manor exchanged their strips of arable 
Jand every year, and their account of the Statute of Apprentices, which 
they misdate 1584, is simply grotesque. Both volumes are also open 
to criticism on two other grounds: out of the 260 pages that they 
contain between them, only 48 are devoted to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a decided error in judgment ; and they need many 
more illustrations, and (especially in the case of volume ii) illustrations 
of a less fanciful type. 

Miss Bowman’s Craftsmen and Merchants is a good deal better both 
as to matter and as to general arrangement. Her style is simple 
enough for school children, though at times a little disjointed. She 
adds at the end a small selection of extracts from original sources, and 
throughout the book uses other quotations with admirable results. 
She has, however, at times, a rather unfortunate tendency to generalise 
rapidly and somewhat erratically over wide periods of time, so that it 
is almost impossible to discover with what century she is actually 
dealing. There are, too, some very definite errors: a shortage 
of timber in England seems to be her obsession, for in it she sees the 
reason why Tudor houses were made of brick or stone (p. 38) and why 
chimneys were added to them (p. 41); neither of these views can be 
sustained. Merchant gilds existed long before the fourteenth century 
(p. 25), and Edward VI did not destroy the craft gilds because masters 
— craftsmen (p. 27). Bills of exchange were known years 
before the foundation of the Bank of England, and her account of that 
institution leaves much to be desired. Moreover, Miss Bowman’s 
certainty on what “‘ New Draperies ”’ really were must leave economic 
historians envious indeed. There are other slight errors,! but I mention 
these because the book is sufficiently attractive to merit a thorough 
revision. Even as it is, it should be useful and extremely interesting 
for children to read, not alone, but under the guidance of a skilled 
teacher of the subject. 

Mr. Salzman’s England in Tudor Times is a much more scholarly 
work and is intended for children in the upper classes or for junior 
undergraduates ; it ought to be read in every school where the history 
of the sixteenth century is being studied, as it provides just the 
necessary social atmosphere which makes the political bones of history 
live ; it is decidedly readable, its style is vigorous, and very apt use is 
made of quotations from contemporary works. We have noted very 
few errors,? though we feel that the eminently agricultural nature of 
even the largest English towns of the sixteenth century is hardly 
enough stressed, and we noticed with disappointment that anauthor who 
has produced an excellent book on English Industries in the Middle 
Ages is at his weakest when he is dealing with the industries of that 
century. Finally, though the book is illustrated in a way that can 
only be described as sumptuous when its low price is considered, we 
must protest that no information whatever is given as to what the 
illustrations really are, what is their origin, even whether they are 
contemporary or not—and some of them are obviously not. The plate 
of Trinity College (p. 26), for instance, was drawn after 1690, for it 
shows Wren’s Library completed; this means that it is a picture of a 


1 E.g. we are sure “ clover ” should read “ cloves ” on p. 44. 

* He follows Tennyson, rather than modern historical scholarship, in his 
account of the insubordinate Sir Richard Grenville (p. 130); ‘‘ Vasco di Gama ’”’ 
on p. 136 should read ‘‘ Vasco da Gama.” 
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Trinity very different from that of the sixteenth century, but there is 
no indication of this in the text or in the legend under the plate; so 
also the picture of Emmanuel College (p. 28) is from Loggan’s print of 
1688. Other instances could be given; it is to be hoped that exact 
descriptions of all illustrations will be added in future editions. 

Mr. Marsden has some sound ideas on the teaching of a special period 
of history in schools, which will be found in pp. 6-8 of his introduction ; 
the rest of the book may be ignored. It consists of an attempt to 
provide teachers with a series of lessons along these lines on the history 
of the seventeenth century. The best that can be said of them is that 
any teacher that needs this sort of thing has no business to be teaching 
history at all; the worst, that the work is not only dull but is replete 
with flagrant errors of every description. Darwin is the author of 
The Living Past (p. 6); Zurbaran masquerades as Turbaran (p. 17); 
Ingolstadt is placed in Austria (p. 47); the Guises are said to be 
Savoyards (p. 68); the Treaty of Barwalde becomes the Treaty of 
Barneveldt (p. 113); Moliére wrote the Histoire Gentilhomme (p. 103) 
and Philip of Spain is Philip of Valois (pp. 129, 159); but to 
enumerate Mr. Marsden’s ee would be to rewrite his book. 

The last three works in the list at the head of this review may be 
dismissed with very brief notice. Mr. Meade-King’s is a selected 
chronological table of European History.. Professor Gerber’s is a small 
history of England of the ordinary school text-book type; its views 
are dated by the fact that it still speaks of Magna Carta as the 
foundation of the liberty of every class of Englishman. Mr. Knowlton’s 
Making History Graphic consists of a collection of pictures done by 
the children of the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and demonstrates an intriguing method of making history 
lively and one that has a distinct value when used by an experienced 
teacher. A few of these drawings are interesting; many others, 
contrived on the model of the third-rate political cartoon or the funny 
strips of American newspapers,! give pleasure to the simple mind, but 
this hardly seems sufficient justification for their publication on so 
extensive a scale. In our school-days we did these things on the 
margins of our text-books—but our teachers must have been victims 
of an inhibition, for we were misunderstood and such expressions of 
our ego were never properly encouraged. E. R. Aparr. 


Erasmus’ services to Learning. By P. 8. Aten. 1925. 20 pp. 
The British Academy. (Milford.) 1s. 6d. 
rasme, sa pensée religieuse et son action d’aprés sa correspondance, 
1518-21. ParA.Renavuper. 1926. viii+ 136pp. F. Alcan. 10fr. 
The English Versions of the Ship of Fools. By A. Pompzn. 1925. 
xiv + 355 pp. Longmans. 21s. 


Erasmus’ Services to Learning is yet another of Mr. Allen’s services 
to Erasmus. His lecture is not a mere essay in biography. Its theme 
is Erasmus the Scholar, and its purpose is to emphasise the serious 
mission of the humanist’s career. The shade called back to life is not 
a jesting sceptic nor a dilettante toying with his pen while other men 
were fingering the dynamite that soon would blast the world. Here is 

1 We begin to wonder if the children only are to be blamed for certain rather 
curious pieces of historical interpretation when we note that on p. 40 a bad 


e 
designed for the Jesuits is described in the text as ‘‘ A Badge a Monk alehs 
wear,” and on p. 151 Arthur Young receives the honour of knighthood. 
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the enthusiast with genius freely dedicated to service for mankind. 
The promotion of Christian learning by the publication of Christian 
texts was not a mean ideal, and the obstacles to be surmounted deserve 
the emphasis the author of this sketch has placed upon them. Even 
the physical energy required was tremendous. The New Testament 
and the volumes of the Fathers which came from Erasmus’ pen were 
the serious works of one whose publications in other fields might 
rightly—as Mr. Allen points out—have seemed a life’s output for any 

ivate man. If this fact had always received the credit it deserved 
Mr, Allen would not have given us this pleasing lecture. On the other 
hand, we might have gained from him another on a theme at which he 
hints. It is the subject of M. Renaudet’s book. 

The hoary jest which makes the sixteenth century a hen-roost and 
blames Erasmus for the egg is in the true traditions of Erasmian 
flippancy. Like many of that author’s quips it kindles laughter, but 
it veils a melancholy truth. For the scholar dreaded Luther as a man 
who knew not what he did, and the reformer could not understand why 
one whose books were obviously the prelude to Luther’s own ideas 
could stand aside when called upon to help in the attack on Rome. To 
some of Luther’s friends the tragedy appeared treachery, but does such 
language meet the facts? M. Renaudet does not say, though his book 
invites the question, for it tells the story from the correspondence of 
Erasmus. This account of Erasmus’ religious activities has no 

retensions to finality, but it emphasises the theme which Mr. Allen 
ad to leave with the generalisation that both men were moving 
towards the same goal, Geeah moving on different roads. From M. 
Renaudet we get a hint of what happened where the two roads crossed. 

Father Pompen’s book is mentioned here because its subject is a 
contribution to Renaissance history ; but it takes us into very different 
fields. His problem is the textual criticism of English renderings of 
the famous Narrenschiff. Alas, a caustic wit to whom he showed his 
MS. “‘expressed the fear that it would be a scientific Wembley,” and his 
— has come to pass. Instead of a text of Watson’s or Barclay’s 
rendering of the Ship of Fools we are given chapters in which extracts 
from the texts are arranged under subject headings. Around these the 
author places his unquestioned knowledge of textual problems, together 
with a multitude of other curious things. The effect is reminiscent of 
imperial exhibitions; but the reader will not find the diversions con- 
veniently brought together in one Amusements Park! This, however, 
must be said. If ever an editor decides to give the world a text of 
English versions of the Ship of Fools he will have to make a very 
prolonged stay in Father Pompen’s Palace of Industry. 

C. H. WItiiams. 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By J. A. MutuEr. 1926. 
xvi + 429 pp. S.P.C.K. lds. 


ProressoR MvuuuER’s book is the third work on Tudor history 
published by American scholars within a year, each of which is dis- 
tinguished by its scholarship. It is the more welcome because we 
possess no full-dress biography of Gardiner, and the thorough nature 
of Mr. Muller’s researches aA the care and restraint with which the 
book is written will establish its authority. 

The biography needs no justification. Gardiner was famous and 
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—to reformers—infamous in his day, and has remained so since. 
“* Very weathercock ” and “ Lord Doctor Double-face ’’ were amongst 
the more polite contemporary denunciations of him. The task set his 
biographer was to offer a satisfying interpretation of a man who wrote 
the most widely known defence of Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical supremacy 
in his De Vera Obedientia, and yet was regarded as the embodiment 
of Marian reaction. Mr. Muller has succeeded admirably to a point. 
Gardiner’s juristic mind and the range of his intellectual faith, for 
which adequate evidence is available, are well analysed. But the 
story of his career reveals at many points that he was a politician as 
well as a statesman, bringing subtlety and intrigue to work against 
his opponents; and this side of his character Mr. Muller has failed to 
bring out. Truth is more than the sum of the facts—at least, of the 
facts known to the historian ; and he ought to have ventured further 
with his inadequate evidence. 

The strong side of the book—apart from the careful establishing 
of biographical facts—is the quotations illustrating Gardiner’s political 
theory. They are the essential background to his career and have a 
wider interest in the political thought of his age. The conceptions 
with which Gardiner’s mind had to wrestle—God’s law, the pre- 
rogative, and what is perhaps best termed the constitution—are the 
same conceptions aahheven unphilosophieal and non-juristic puritan 


minds were forced to analyse by the activity of the High Commission 
in Elizabethan days. In his De Vera Obedientia Gardiner set out to 
show that the royal supremacy was in conformity with God’s law. 
He raised the question of the limits of obedience to the king, but 
his treatment of it in this tract was palpably, and probably deliberately, 


inadequate. For the moment he had harmonised his loyalties—to 
divine law, the prerogative, and statute law—and his conscience was 
not troubled by the Henrician theology. But on the accession of 
Edward VI the attempt of the Council to make religious alterations 
without parliamentary sanction raised the question of the relation 
of the prerogative to common law and parliament; and here the 
medieval conception which guided Gardiner’s action, namely, that of 
a rule of law to which the monarch is subject, is one to which our own 
and the American constitutions have been immeasurably indebted. 
Despite the surprising limits to which Gardiner was prepared to go in 
obedience to statutory law, it was inevitable that the advance of 
Protestant theology should force him to add to his early theory of 
obedience the corollary of passive obedience; and with this added we 
have, save for the idea of a contract and the virtual equation of divine 
law with the English common law—which was not invented by Coke— 
the main fruitful political ideas of the century. It is the place which 
Mr. Muller gives to this subject which makes his book so valuable. 

I have noticed no errors of importance. On pp. 96-7 Mr. Muller 
does not make it clear, as on p. 198 he thinks he has done, that Henry 
knew and approved of Gardiner’s receiving a letter from the Pope. 
And I would raise a mild protest at that distinguished and witty 
recorder of London, William Fleetwood, whose few extant letters are 
amongst the best of his age, being referred to as “ a certain Fleetwood ” 
(p. 227). J. E. NEALE. 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission : Report on the Manuscripts of Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley preserved at Penshurst Place. Volume I. 
1925. Ix+550 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 9s. paper covers, 
10s. 6d. in boards. 


Tue interest taken in the careers of individual members of the 
Sidney family has led to former explorations of the manuscripts at 
Penshurst, and as long ago as 1746 Collins published his collection 
of Sydney Papers. The present Report, which was prepared by the 
late Mr. C. L. Kingsford, inaugurates a comprehensive examination 
of all the papers, this volume covering the period prior to 1587. In the 
eleven main sections into which the editor has divided the material 
there is a remarkable variety of documents, for the members of the 
family possessed lands in different parts of England, and Sir Henry 
Sidney held public offices in Wales and Ireland. The large number 
of deeds—there are over six hundred relating to Robertsbridge Abbey 
alone—are primarily of interest to the local historian. For the more 
general elucidation of medieval history they are not so valuable as 
surveys, rentals and court rolls, in which the collection is singularly 
weak. The papers relating to Wales are concerned with the powers 
of the President of the Council of the Marches and the vexed question 
of the territorial limits of his jurisdiction. The Irish papers are 
accounts of income and expenditure during the three periods of Sir 
Henry Sidney’s official residence in Ireland. 

From the economic point of view the most interesting section is 
that which deals with the accounts of the ironworks at Robertsbridge 
and in Glamorganshire (pp. 305-21). The Cistercian Abbey at Roberts- 
bridge was dissolved in 1539 and the site, together with the possessions 
of the Abbey in Sussex and Kent, passed to Sir William Sidney. There 
is no record that the monks had been interested in the iron industry, 
and probably its beginnings must be traced to the accounts for the 
building of a forge and furnace in 1541 (pp. 305-6). The output of 
iron was over 130 tons in 1545 and the net profits on the enterprise 
that year amounted to £473 3s. ld. This was an exceptionally good 
year. During the disturbances of June 1549 a “rude company ” 
assembled and pulled down the forge; but it was subsequently rebuilt 
and yielded a good profit in the following years. The details of the 
accounts indicate the classes of workers employed—dykers, masons, 
sawyers and carpenters in construction and repair, and colliers, miners, 
furnace fillers, founders and fyners in the actual making of the iron. 
It is impossible to work out wage statistics because there are payments 
in money and in kind (wheat and beer) for periods which are not 
defined. Apparently settlements were fortnightly, for we are told 
in 1552 “ultimo Januarii, nothyng payd to the workmen this fort- 
night for because of the froste the colde not work” (p. 314). The 
general method of payments was by piece, not time; the colliers, for 
instance, were credited with a quantity of timber at a given price and 
allowed so much a ton for the charcoal they produced. The hammer- 
man and fyner were also paid by the ton. 

The works at Robertsbridge were ordinary iron works of the kind 
for which the Weald became notable in the sixteenth century. The 
introduction of the making of steel into this country is usually ascribed 
to the early years of the seventeenth century, when it is said to have 
been established with the assistance of German immigrants. But two 
documents in this collection (pp. 316-18) show that Sir Henry Sidney, 
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Edmund Roberts of Hawkhurst and Joan Knight ! of London were 
partners in an attempt to set up a steel works at Hawkhurst in 1566-68. 
It would seem that Roberts was the active partner, the other two 
roviding part of the capital. German workers—the chief being 
Seba Frolycke and John Budde—were secured by way of Flanders. 
They took a favourable view of the prospects, for the accounts show 
that they returned to Antwerp in order to engage additional workers 
and to purchase necessary equipment. The same three partners were 
interested in the Glamorgan ironworks. Budde and three other 
“‘ Dutchmen ” had been sent there in the summer of 1565 from Hawk- 
hurst. The situation of the works in Wales is not definitely stated, 
though from the charges for carriage they would seem to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Cardiff. The Sidney estates in Glamorgan- 
shire—the manors of Coyty, Llanharys, etc.—were acquired later by 
the marriage of Sir Henry’s son Robert to Barbara, daughter and 
heiress of pe Gammage (pp. 29-30). The genealogist will find some 
interesting remarks on the origin of the Sidney family in the intro- 
duction. Mr. Kingsford had little difficulty in disposing of the six- 
teenth-century pedigree which traces them back to “ William de 
Sidne,” chamberlain of Henry II. The Sidneys sprang from a family 
of small landowners in the parish of Alford, and they were brought out 
of comparative obscurity by a marriage alliance with the Brandons. 
The present volume, it should be added, is the first issued by the 
Commission which may be had bound in cloth boards, a new departure 
which will be much appreciated. J. F. Ress. 


Everybody's Pepys: the Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660-1669, abridged 
from the complete copyright text and edited by O. F. Morsnxap. 
1926. xxiv + 570 pp. Lllustrated. Bell. 10s. 6d. 


THE object of Everybody's Pepys is, according to the publishers, 
to enable “everyone, old and young, to enjoy the human comedy ” 
of Pepys’s diary. It is not intended for the student, for whom 
Wheatley’s edition alone is satisfactory; its value for the general 
reader may best be shown by comparing it with Lord Braybrooke’s 
editions, which supply the text for the popular reprints, such as those 
in the “‘ Everyman”’ and the ‘“ Globe ”’ series. 

The chief difference is that, while Braybrooke merely expurgated 
on the grounds of decency, repetition and the dignity of history, Mr. 
Morshead tries to give the diary a new interest by calling attention to 
certain incidents. Braybrooke’s text is good for Pepys’s notices of 
contemporary events; it is relatively poor for Pepys himself, his 
domestic and official life. Mr. Morshead keeps to Pepys’s private 
life, omitting most of the notices of events in which he was not directly 
concerned. As regards length, Braybrooke’s original edition gave about 
half the full text; Mr. Morshead gives rather less than a quarter. 

Even as a domestic chronicle Everybody's Pepys is very unsatis- 
factory. It lacks both the completeness of character and the com- 
pleteness of incident which are essential features of the diary. Mr. 
Morshead has omitted most of the detail which teaches us that middle- 
class life as lived in Restoration London was very much the same as 
middle-class life in London to-day. The minor realities of life do not 


1 She was the widow of Ralph Knight, who had been Sir Henry Sidney’s 
receiver-general, 
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make particularly pleasant reading; but in a record of the past they 
tend to possess an extraordinary value. Pepys’s character has 
suffered equally. It has lost in weight and balance; instead of a 
complete and harmonious character there is only an artificial collection 
of characteristics. One point requires particular notice: Mr. Mors- 
head, evidently thinking of the young, has cut down Pepys’s numerous 
infidelities into a number of silly flirtations; the Pepys who figures in 
them is merely futile. Unfortunately this bowdlerising does not make 
the book suitable for the young; while there is nothing actually 
objectionable there is too much matter of this kind. 

In another direction Hverybody’s Pepys has a serious fault. Pepys 
employs a language separated from our own by two and a half centuries 
in time and by the diarist’s natural desire for compression. One 
gathers that for the half-educated the divergence in language con- 
stitutes most of the charm (hence perhaps the popularity of Mr. Pepys’s 
Diary of the Great Warr); it is assumed that Pepys when speaking 
actually used such expressions as “ And so to bed.’”’ Mr. Morshead 
in making his selection has retained far too many of these phrases; 
he has even let them overflow into page headings. They produce the 
false impression that there was something “quaint ’’ about either 
Pepys in particular or the seventeenth century in general. A further 
fault in this connection is that too many passages are retained in which 
Pepys shows his credulity or his delight in the trivial; they are not 
adequately balanced by those in which his curiosity appears rather 
as a desire for knowledge. 

Mr. Morshead’s work remains in spite of its deficiencies eminently 
readable (especially if Wheatley is available for casual reference). 
He has supplied a good introduction, a number of useful footnotes 
and an adequate index. Mr. Shepard’s illustrations are very pretty, 
but unsatisfactory as representations of manners and of persons (the 
drawing of Clarendon opposite p. 254 is a vulgar caricature). The end 
papers by Mr. A. E. Taylor give maps of seventeenth-century London, 
with its environs, useful although not altogether accurate. 

E. 8. DE BEER. 


La Crise du Ministére Walpole en 1733-1734. Par Paut Vavonar. 
1924. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 70 pp. 

Robert Walpole et la Politique de Fleury (1731-1742). Par Pau. 
VaucHER. 1924. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 473 pp. 


THE smaller of these two very good books is a by-product of the 
larger. It is a study of the crisis which arose from Walpole’s excise 
scheme. The incident comes into the story told in the other book, 
but could not comfortably have been treated there as fully as it is 
here. Professor Vaucher tells the story well, and he has one really 
important and interesting discovery to add to it. This is that Boling- 
broke, still so much a leader of the Opposition, was actually at this 
time in receipt of a pension from France. He seems to have done 
little enough in return for it, and indeed not to have had it in his 
power to do much; but that does not excuse him, and his hitherto 
mysterious flight to France in 1735 now becomes intelligible. 

M. Vaucher is a Frenchman who has lived in England and is 
interested in Walpole. It is natural, therefore, that his larger book 
should deal mainly with foreign policy, and in that sphere especially 
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with the relations between England and France; but it is not merely, 
as might be thought from the title, a study of those diplomatic relations, 
M. Vaucher constantly impresses on us the close interaction of foreign 
and domestic policy, and his two books together almost form a history 
of the later period of Walpole’s government. He gives, for instance, 
accounts of the general elections; and, though for that of 1734 he has 
not much that is new to add to what is already known, the account of 
that of 1741 (in the larger book) is mainly drawn from original research. 
In the methods of research M. Vaucher is fully equipped. He begins 
the larger book with a really excellent survey of the printed and manu- 
script sources. It admits indulgently one or two books of little or 
no authority, but its comments are most judicious, and there seem to 
be no omissions of moment. For Dutch diplomacy M. Vaucher seems 
to rely mainly on Professor Geyl’s recent book, Willem IV en Engeland : 
he does not use the Lettres et Négociations of Abraham van Hoey, the 
Dutch ambassador in Paris, which were published in 1743 with the 
imprint ‘‘ Londres,’ an English translation being published the same 
year. Throughout his work M. Vaucher’s management of the refer- 
ences in his footnotes—though here and there one notes the inevitable 
misprint—is exemplary. 

enty-six = ago a clerk in the house of commons (who is 
now Professor Basil Williams of Edinburgh) volunteered to go out 
to the South African war, and left behind him the manuscript of a 
series of articles on the foreign policy of Walpole down to the Vienna 
treaty of 1731. While their author was abroad the articles duly 
appeared in volumes xv and xvi of the English Historical Review. 


They were drawn a from the immense collection of papers in the 


British Museum called the Newcastle Papers, the correspondence of the 
celebrated duke of Newcastle, who was one of Walpole’s most important 
colleagues, and who accumulated more official and unofficial corre- 
spondence than any other English politician of the time. Until 
Mr. Williams plunged into that ocean of manuscript, the foreign 
relations of Walpole’s time had been known mainly from the series 
of massive quartos written about a hundred years before by the good 
William Coxe, archdeacon of Salisbury, who was also a remarkable 
man in his way, and surpassed all his contemporaries not in Newcastle’s 


art of writing state papers and receiving them, but in the daughter- 


art of going through the largest possible number of them and turning 
them into history books. With Newcastle’s papers Mr. Williams was 
able to set many things in a truer light than that which shone upon 
Archdeacon Coxe, and M. Vaucher begins at the point of time where 
Mr. Williams left off. What distinguishes his method from Mr. 
Williams’s, as well as Coxe’s, is that he uses also the available French 
manuscript records. He is just as much interested in Fleury and 
Chauvelin as in Walpole and Newcastle: he sees this diplomatic 
history “ in the round ” and not merely from one side. 

As was to be expected, he has many corrections to make in the 
authorised version. He modifies the picture of a feeble, if rather 
artful, Fleury, sincerely friendly to England, sometimes driven along 
by the impetuous enemy of the English, Chauvelin. His Fleury is a 
little less feeble, a good deal more artful, something less friendly. 
On the whole M. Vaucher’s judgment on Walpole’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, though he is sympathetic to Walpole rather than to the Opposi- 
tion, is less Rententike than that of previous historians. He does not 
merely say, as others have done, that by the time of Walpole’s fall a 
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new England had come into being, which was better represented by 
Pitt and Wesley than by the thick-skinned common-sense of the old 
minister. He applies this interpretation to the negotiations of the 
revious twenty years. In 1731 Walpole had averted a general 
— conflict, and in 1733-5, though he could not avert it, he 
kept England out of it. In 1739-41 it was renewed, this time more 
in earnest, and after using all his skill to keep England out of it again, 
against his better judgment he had to take part in a maritime war, 
which was destined to become a land war afterwards. Ought he not 
to have seen that the war, even the land war, was bound to come sooner 
or later? And if he had seen it, would he not have avoided the 
isolation into which he led England in his earlier efforts to keep the 
peace? These are questions which each of us will answer not only 
in accordance with our knowledge of Walpole and his time, but in the 
light of our general views of British history and policy. M. Vaucher 
does not discuss them at much length. He is, in fact, happiest when 
he is unravelling the twisted threads of negotiations and intrigues; 
but he has a definite view of the wider questions, and it is the view 
which we might expect of a student whose masters are the great 
French historians of diplomacy. He suggests that Walpole ought to 
have made it a cardinal point of his policy to have had at any rate 
some firm ally among the Great Powers, either France or Austria or 
even Spain. His full, clear narrative will be of great use in helping 
his readers to decide for themselves. For my own part, if I may 
venture to offer an opinion on such a great matter, I have my doubts. 
There are times when short views are best, and the treacherous age 
of Walpole may well have been one of them. When England did 
in the end take part in the war of the Austrian succession she did not 
extort from Spain the rights which she had claimed : Jenkins’ ear was 
not avenged. The war may have done good, but it did not do the 
good it was meant to do; and, if there was a strong case against war 
in 1739, there was a still stronger in the earlier years when the country 
was still divided by faction and the dynasty was not yet so safe. 
Nor was it only because he was a clergyman that Walpole’s biographer 
began his book with the motto: ‘‘ Omnia prius experiri verbis quam 
armis sapientem decet.” G. N. CuarkK 


Thiers and the French Monarchy. By J. M. S. Attison. 1926. 
xi + 379 pp. Constable. 18s. 


THE world is giving a good deal of attention to Thiers just now. 
He has been declared, with some exaggeration, to be the most important 
political figure in Europe during the nineteenth century. His right 
is generally recognised to stand with Bismarck and Cavour, and to 
claim an equal influence with them on the destinies of the continent. 
And in character he is not much less remarkable, widely though he 
differs from them. 


Professor Allison, of Yale University, has devoted a book to the life 
of Thiers down to the fall of the house of Orleans. His bibliography and 
his references are very full. He has lived in Paris and visited all the 
available sources of information. The book is not likely to be poe 
as the final version of its subject; but it will be used by all who follow 
the same road and is a work of genuine and painstaking research. 

Much light is cast on the politics of the time, and the details of 
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Thiers’ part in the crises of 1830 and 1848 are worked out with particular 
care and interest. Yet even more interesting is the light thrown on 
the man himself. He is called “ little” with wearisome iteration : the 
epithet must occur more than twenty times; but we are never told 
how tall he was. Was he shorter than Ranke or Lord John Russell ? 
The details of his illegitimate birth and of his obscure early life are 
cleared up, and an interesting account is given of the occasional 
invasion of the successful statesman’s life by his disreputable relations. 
His establishment in Paris is brought clearly before our eyes; the 
house in the Place Saint-Georges, with its great library and its strange 
assortment of art treasures; Madame Thiers and Madame Dosne, 
“the delicate wife and indelicate mother-in-law,” the receptions at 
which Thiers seems to have made a practice of going to sleep, and the 
important political consultations while he was shaving himself in the 
morning. The epithet which seems to suit him best is “ insuppressible.” 
He seems to be always “necessary.” He told Mr. Senior that if he 
had been born an Englishman he would have been Prime Minister; and 
it is no extravagant claim. He would have challenged Gladstone for 
the leadership of the Liberal party. During the period covered by 
Mr. Allison’s book there is not much that is ideal or heroic in Thiers’ 
life. He seems to have been well paid for the decisive support which 
he gave to the citizen king in 1830, and his réle in 1848 is painfully 
egotistic. 

I have said that this is hardly likely to be the final life of Thiers in 
English. The style alone would prevent that. It is amazingly slip- 
shod and uninspiring. I have noted at least a dozen sentences which 
I cannot understand. The translations from the French are very 


wooden, but Thiers is brilliant and clear (in spite of Balzac’s wicked 
story that he had two clerks whose business it was to turn what he 
wrote into French). The proofs have been carelessly corrected and 
the French of some sentences in the text is meaningless. The great 
chapters of Thiers’ life are yet to come, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Allison will = his style a little before he interprets them to the 


English-speaking world. A. J. GRANT. 

The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878. Edited 
by G. P. Goocn. 1925. Two vols. Ixvi+361+407 pp. Long- 
mans. 32s. 


Tis is a sequel to Mr. Rollo Russell’s arly Correspondence of 
Lord John Russell : it is, of course, as would be expected from such a 
trained historian as Mr. G. P. Gooch, far better done. The letters 
are grouped in a series of chapters, which, while they follow one another 
in an approximately chronological order, deal, each of them, with a 
separate political question, and are preceded, each of them, by a short 
and competent narrative of the events dealt with. It is perhaps a 
pity that Mr. G. P. Gooch should have given us so few letters dealing 
with the life of parties, with the social, intellectual, and religious life 
of the times. Foreign affairs are Mr. G. P. Gooch’s favourite hunting 
ground; and this is mainly—we might almost say exclusively—a 
book about foreign affairs. But, after all, from 1846 onwards, if we 
put aside a few abortive attempts at parliamentary reform, foreign 
affairs were Lord John Russell’s, just as Mr. Gooch’s chief interest in 
life. Here we have the zealous and constant upholder of the tradition 
of 1688, the doctrinaire of what he calls “that mechanical contrivance 
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the balance of power” (ii. 238). A subtle doctrine, which up to a 
point—but only up to a point—coincides with what we call to-day 
the doctrine of national self-determination. Lord John Russell was, 
throughout the active part of his political life, devoid of sympathy with 
the oppressed nationalities of Austria, and even of Turkey, because his 
plan of the balance of power in Europe, as against Russia and France, 
implied an Austrian Empire and a Turkish Empire. Liberal England 
did not even, at the time, view without strong misgivings the German 
and Italian movements in favour of the unification of both countries : 
the movements were revolutionary ones, which could not well succeed 
without the help of a French army, and therefore meant an immediate 
increase of prestige, and probably of territory, for France. ‘‘ There 
exists,’ wrote Lord John Russell in 1850, “ but one basis for the 
security of Europe, and this is the respect of existing treaties. No 
Power is better calculated to recall this great principle to all the others 
than England, and none has a greater interest to see it applied” 
(ii. 39). Even he, in spite of what the Duke of Argyll called his “immoral 
leaning towards Prussia ’’ (ii. 358), often blamed the aggressive policy 
of the Prussian Government (ii. 21 segg.; and also pp. 297-8). Even 
he, genuine as his Pro-Italianism was, felt alarmed, in December 
1858, at the prospect of seeing Austria losing “ her frontier fortress 
of Venice and Peschiera ’’ (ii. 229), and, in the summer of 1859, called 
the plan of “ making a Kingdom of the whole of Italy ” a “ wild and 
foolish ”’ dream (ii. 239). Of course, as soon as, after Solferino and 
Magenta, Napoleon the Third’s Italian sympathies looked as if they 
began to waver, Lord John Russell’s sympathies conversely became 
unbounded. “If the King sells his inheritance of Savoy to obtain 
Tuscany, he will be disgraced in the eyes of Europe, and we shall not 
hesitate to affix to his conduct the fitting epithets” (ii. 257). An 
outburst of indignation which it is amusing to contrast with what 
his plan was, one year before, when the problem was to avoid a French 
intervention: “ France would obtain Savoy, the Italians Italy, and 
peace would be preserved ”’ (ii. 229). The philosophy of the Revolution 
of 1688 and of the balance of power has never been a pacifist philosophy ; 
and Lord John Russell, as well as Lord Palmerston, now began to 
have an itch for war. ‘I feel convinced,” writes Lord John Russell, 
on 18 May 1860, ‘“‘ we cannot maintain our Quaker position much 
longer ’’ (ii. 260). But in spite of the fact that Lord Palmerston was 
Prime Minister and Lord John Russell Foreign Secretary, the spirit 
of the times, the spirit of Richard Cobden and John Bright, prevailed ; 
and the foreign policy of England remained a “‘ Quaker ” policy. 

It is time that the study of the period should be taken out of the 
hands of the sentimental historian: the scientific historian will find, in 
Mr. G. P. Gooch’s publication, quite a wealth of valuable materials. 

Exe Hativy. 


Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce de 1821 & nos jours. Par Evovarp 
Driavtt et Micuet Lufrirmer. Vols. IV., V. [1878-1923]. 
1926. xxxii-+ 1147 pp. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. 60 francs. 


THE last two volumes of this “ diplomatic history ” of modern 
Greece (cf. ante, xi. 171) differ from one another in style and treatment. 
M. Lhéritier, the author of the fourth, which covers the negotiations 
of thirty years, writes calmly and without bias; M. Driault, who is 
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responsible for the fifth, has the anti-British feelings of a Bonapartist 
and a distinct leaning towards the Greek Royalists. Moreover, the 
fourth volume is composed on scientific lines and is mee confined 
to the rameun or citation of documents, whereas the fifth contains 
abundant purple patches and a concluding chapter going back to the 
history of ancient Greece. M. Lhéritier describes in great detail the 
diplomacy of the annexation of Thessaly and Arta in 1881, the blockade 
of 1886 (when, he thinks, Bismarck forced Great Britain to coerce 
Greece), the Cretan question, the war of 1897 and the Macedonian 
troubles. He frankly calls England in the Thessalian question “ the 
best friend of Greece,” admits her great popularity there, considers the 
German bondholders to have been the cause of Germany’s anti-Greek 
policy, and thinks that the peace of 1897 benefited Germany more than 
Turkey. There is little allusion to the domestic affairs of Greece. A 
few mistakesrequire correction. Wyndham was not British ‘‘ Minister,” 
but only chargé d'affaires (p. 2); the theory that England stirred up the 
Armenian and Cretan difficulties is an invention of the enemy; Sir 
R. W. Graves, then our Consul-General in Crete, informs me that 
Koundouros was never his “ secret agent ” (p. 498). The diplomatic 
services of George I to Greece and the lesser-known intervention of 
Queen Alexandra are made clear. In the bibliography, otherwise up 
to date, several English books are not cited in the last editions, while 
a notable omission is Sir H. Rumbold’s Final Recollections of a Diplo- 
matist—a first-hand source for the Deligiannes incident of 1886. 

M. Driault’s volume embraces the most controversial period of 
Greek history, about which—despite the comparison with Herodotos— 
the final word can scarcely yet be written, especially as the treaty of 
Lausanne, with which the book ends, has left the germs of future wars. 
The author sees that Italian imperialism “is the newest fact revealed 
since the Great War,” and admires the diplomacy of Count Bosdari— 
rather a strange taste in a Frenchman. England he writes: “ for 
France the responsibilities, for England the profits without the risks ” 
—he omits to mention that England pays her war debts—and, like the 
author of La Chatelaine du Liban, deliberately accuses us of “ creating 
serious difficulties in Syria’ for France. He neither mentions J. D. 
Bourchier’s services in the creation of the Balkan League nor cites 
Lady Grogan’s biography of that eminent Irishman. A Bonapartist 
might have known that Paul Bonaparte, the victim of his own pistol, 
died not “at Sphakteria,” but at Spetsai. But that would have 
spoiled anepigram. The reviewer, a friend of the late M. Koromelas for 
years, would scarcely have called him “ imaginative.” Serbia has, 
since August 1925, a direct outlet at Split (p. 480); Corfi was not 
“annexed to England under Victoria” (p. 229), nor is it en plein 
rendement (p. 491), nor was M. Karapanos (p. 258), whom M. Driault 
knows as Greek Minister in Paris, “ President,” but Foreign Minister, 
of the Autonomous Government of Northern Epeiros. The author 
justly stigmatises the Bulgarophil policy of the Allies in 1914 and the 
Turkophil policy of M. Franklin-Bouillon in 1921, and rightly compares 
the burning of Smyrna with the massacre of Chios. He gives a good 
account of the settlement of the refugees; but his conclusion that 
“* Greece, after Lausanne, can no longer have an anti-Turkish ee 4 
is in contradiction with his frequent allusions to “ the bells of S. 
Sophia.” This volume may furnish suitable propaganda for Greek 
party politics, but scarcely for Greece as a whole, and certainly not for 
closer Anglo-French relations. It is “‘ tendencious ” history. 

Wru1aM MILLER. 
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How to compile a History and Present-Day Record of Village Life. By 
Joan WAKE. 1925. 64 pp. Kettering: T. Beaty Hart. 1s. 


InteREsT in all kinds of history seems to have been stimulated 
in a very remarkable way by the Great War, and especially in local 
history, and last year the Historical Association set up a committee 
to deal with village history. The study can be looked at from several 
points of view, but in any case a guide is needful, and the Association 
as early as 1908 published a leaflet (No. 11) on the Teaching of Local 
History, whilst last year it issued another on Parish History and 
Records (No. 66), which gives the reader a very good idea of the wealth 
of material available.1 But each local area requires an account of 
its own sources of information, and in the case of Northamptonshire 
this has been provided by Miss Joan Wake in an excellent little book. 

Miss Wake is already well known for her work on local history as 
secretary of the Northamptonshire Record Society, and her “ Collabora- 
tion in Historical Research” was mentioned in the number of History 
for January 1923 (p. 277). She points out that what is wanted is an 
account of the doings of the ordinary man and woman, and she sets 
down shortly the different kinds of inquiries necessary, and the ways of 
undertaking them, in such a manner that there seems to be a place for 
everyone in her scheme, for it includes accounts of festivals, fairs, 
epidemics, local customs, place-names, dying industries, old ghost 
stories and folk-songs. Especially interesting is her suggestion that 
a list should be made of emigrants, with full particulars of their ages, 
destinations, the work they have taken up, whether it is successful, 
and if any of them have returned to their old homes. 

Miss Wake suggests that the local authorities should issue a printed 
catalogue of all books relating to their areas, and she gives a list of 
the chief works which, though not quite county histories, will be 
found of use. She also adds a list of Government publications and 
of miscellaneous works, and of the places where documents dealing 
with the local area are to be found. The only additions to these lists 
which we can suggest are Anderson’s T'he Book of British Topography, 
and Humphreys’ Handbook to County Bibliography, and also H. B. 
George’s Historical Evidence, so that the explorer may be warned of 
some of the pitfalls that lie in his path. 

We hope that writers in other counties will be stimulated to 
follow in the footsteps of Miss Wake, for it is a work that can be done 
only by those possessed of local knowledge. W. J. Harre. 


SHORT NOTICES 


TuE first part of Mr. Pandias M. Schisas’ thesis for the degree of 
LL.D., Offences against the State in Roman Law (University of London 
Press, 10s. 6d.), sets out the nature of perduellio and mavestas, and is 
necessarily short, for the Roman law of treason never attained to any 
degree of definition. The bulk of the work is devoted to a description 
of the courts which were competent to try offences of this sort. The 
main points in both parts are clearly put, and some of the chief diffi- 
culties, provocatio, for instance, and the composition of the jury- 
courts, are adequately discussed; but it cannot be said that much is 
added to existing knowledge or any important new interpretation put 
upon the old evidence. It is, of course, not easy to add anything very 
useful when one is working on part of the field covered by Mommsen’s 


1 (See also Professor Harte’s own paper in History, April 1923.—Eb.) 
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Strafrecht. Dr. Schisas warns us in his introduction that although 
his inquiry is in general confined to the subject indicated by the title, 
he has occasionally been led by the ramifications of his theme “ into 
other and sometimes foreign spheres’; but this warning hardly pre- 
pares us for the variety of topics which we find disc and for the 
amount of information that he gives, which might have been taken 
for granted by the writer of this sort of monograph. It is hardly 
necessary, for instance, to say (p. 1) that “ King Romulus ” was the 
legendary founder of Rome, or (p. 200) that the principate was not 
hereditary. On pp. 22 seqq. and 82 segq. the nature of the interregnum 
in monarchical and republican times respectively is fairly fully dis- 
cussed, though the only relevance of the subject is that the inierrez, 
as the only magistrate with imperium, would presumably have been 
the judge in any case of treason that arose during his five days of 
office; and a similar reason has to suffice for setting out the nature 
of the prefectura urbis (pp. 84 seqq.) and of the military tribunate with 
consular power (pp. 98 segq.). Occasionally, too, these incidental 
explanations are a little misleading, as is, for instance, the statement 
on p. 19, that ‘ when the royal seat fell vacant it was filled by a new 
king elected by the people,” or that on p. 9, that the lex Hortensia 
“ gave to the decrees of the plebeians the same force as the decrees 
of the patricians (had).”” Rather misleading too is the treatment of 
the duoviri perduellionis. The author no doubt realises that delegation 
of consular jurisdiction to them was, in fact, compulsory; but a 
student would hardly deduce this from what is said on p. 86. On the 
vexed question as to the method by which the duoviri were = 
Mr. Schisas follows Mommsen in thinking that they were elected by 
the people; Strachan-Davidson’s argument to the contrary (Problems 
of the Roman Criminal Law, i. 153) should at least have been mentioned. 
The whole book is fully, indeed too fully, documented, all quota- 
tions from ancient authors, whether strictly relevant or not, being 
reprinted in full. This work has been carefully done, but in the text 
there are signs of carelessness here and there. Album iudicium occurs 
four times on pp. 150-52; on p. 9 we have plebiscitum Licinia-Sextia ; 
and the peculiar Roman system of using initials for certain prenomina 
only is not followed. “ King T. Hostilius (p. 26)” strikes one as 
odd, so do “ P. M. Scwvola” (p. 66) and “'T. L. Munatius ” (p. 83). 
“ Locrences ” for “ Locrenses”” on p. 67 can, of course, be attributed 
to the printer. H. F. J. 


In the paper on “ The Free Peasantry of the Northern Danelaw,” 
forming pp. 73 to 185 of the Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de 
Lund (obtainable from Humphrey Milford, 6s.), Professor F. M. Stenton 
develops further his study of the body of free peasantry which formed 
“the most distinctive feature of the early medieval economy of . . . 
the Danelaw.” The article is a most valuable supplement to the same 
author’s Danelaw Charters, and gives documentary evidence in 
calendar form as to the free peasants who could give or sell their lands. 
Tables show the percentages of sokemen to villeins and bordars in each 
wapentake in 1086. The very high percentages in the east suggest 
that the great strength of the Scandinavian settlement lay in central 
Lincolnshire. The absence of sokemen in west Derbyshire is due, it is 
suggested, to the thoroughness of the devastation of those parts by the 
Conqueror in 1069. L. V. D. O. 
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Cambridge Legal Essays (Heffer, 12s. 6d.) is a volume of miscellaneous 
essays presented by colleagues and old i‘. ~ to three distinguished 
Cambridge teachers of law, Dr. Bond, Professor Buckland and 
Professor Kenny. With the majority of these papers History has no 
direct concern, but four of them are of value to historians. Of these, the 
best and most satisfying is Professor Hazeltine’s “The Renaissance 
and the Laws of Europe.” Mr. P. W. Duff's “ Charitable Foundations 
of Byzantium” is more limited in scope but good in quality. Mr. 
W. C. Bolland’s “ Training of a Medieval Justice’ has necessarily 
to deal largely in conjecture, but some of his conjectures savour of a 
more modern environment than that of the period with which he deals. 
It is impossible to prove the existence of “ some sort of law school for 
qualified advocates ”’ in ‘“‘ monasteries of the Norman period,” and there 
was always a gulf between the clerk and the monk. And it is not safe 
to talk of “Inns of Court” in the thirteenth century. John of 
Lexington, a miles litteratus, was certainly never a “clerk of the 
Chancery.” Professor Gutteridge’s “ Origin and Development of the 
Profession of Notaries Public in England ” deals with a problem that 
badly needs investigation, but cannot be considered materially to 
advance our knowledge of the subject. ‘me Oe oe 


Ir we give short notice to Canon Tatham’s two volumes on Francesco 
Petrarch (The Sheldon Press, 18s. each) it is from no lack of appreciation 
of the long, enthusiastic and self-denying labour which he has devoted 
tohis theme. An exhaustive review would demand more space, and, 
what is more important, more knowledge than the present writer has 
at hiscommand. Canon Tatham’s volumes are, we understand, to be 
followed by others, which will take up the story with the year 1347, 
after Petrarch’s second period of seclusion at Vaucluse. His book is 
the leisurely, spacious tribute of one gentleman and scholar to another. 
It contains everything about Petrarch that anyone is likely to wish to 
know; it comprises translations of a great part of his poetry and 
correspondence, and it puts all in an elaborate setting. Books of this 
kind are not often written nowadays, and, when they are, they are 
written away from academic centres. This comes appropriately from 
the cloister of Lincoln and the rectory of Well-with-Claxby. Only 
there could such a sentence as this have been penned: the average 
educated man “ has no clear idea of the conditions under which the 
states of modern Europe awoke to national consciousness, in spite 
of a despotic and centralising Papacy.’’ Only there could the quiet 
assumption be made that, when everything else fails, a book like this 
will fill the “chasm in his mind.’’ The book is enormous, with long 
digressions upon contemporary history and detailed critical exposition. 
The digressions, though rather “ Anglican,” are sensible, the exposition 
is learned, but the former will seem commonplace and diffuse to the 
well informed, and the latter tend to weary the general reader. Canon 
Tatham should have taken more for granted, cut down his expositions, 
and given us a manageable life of Petrarch as balanced and suggestive 
as Nolhac’s beautiful book, for which he has a proper admiration, on 
Petrarch and Humanism. A good English life was badly needed, but 
we fear that this will not attract the average man. 

No lover of Petrarch will neglect Canon Tatham’s book; and no 
student of the period should neglect it. It is full of information, 
acquired with immense trouble. It was said of F. D. Maurice’s history 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (now undeservedly forgotten) 
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that everybody used it, and nobody quoted it. The present writer has 
read enough of Canon Tatham’s work to feel confident that it is not 
unworthy of a better fate, and he has often been tempted to read on, 
for the sake of reading, with real pleasure. We are more scrupulous 
nowadays than our fathers were in giving our references, and good 
work does not die so easily. If this book will not create a sound and 
widespread interest in the Middle Ages, it will, we venture to predict, 
have the long quiet life which the fruits of careful learning and loving 
study deserve. F. M. P 


Dr. LosERTH has brought out a new edition of his Huss und Wiclif 
(Munich, Oldenbourg, 1925), the important work, written forty-two 
years ago, which conclusively proved that Huss took nearly all the 
fundamentals of his doctrine from Wiclif. He has strengthened his 
position by now showing that the debt is evident in the Czech as well 
as in the Latin treatises of the Bohemian reformer. In the first part, 
the design of which remains substantially unaltered, there is new 
material about the activities of the interesting Militzsch von Kremsier, 
and Kybal’s work has given him fresh light upon Mathias von Janow. 
It is the second part that has been largely recast. Here Dr. Loserth 
studies the various literary activities of Huss, pastoral and academic, 
the polemical writings and the letters. Everywhere he discovers 
Wiclif’s influence, except as regards communion in both kinds. He 
finds that there was much actual borrowing, word for word. In the 
new issue the twelve appendices of the first edition are omitted. The 
book is now even more valuable than before to students of Wiclif’s 


work and doctrine, or to those interested in the religious life of Bohemia. 


F. J. 


En L. Nicotav p’Otwer’s work, L’Expansid de Catalunya en 
la Mediterrania Oriental (Barcelona: Editorial Barcino), is not so 
much a contribution to knowledge as a handy summary of various 
activities of the Catalans in the Levant during the latter Middle 
Ages, and its value rests largely on the complete bibliography, which 
includes notices of articles in not usually accessible reviews in addition 
to formal theses, and on the chronological index of events referred to 
in the book. Catalan activity in the Levant springs from diverse 
activities in the Tyrrhenian sea, and as these are not noted in En 
d’Olwer’s book, we have an imperfect statement of cause and effect ; 
other events belong’ to the common history of the Mediterranean 
trading states, which are only noticed incidentally. But though 
fragmentary and brief, this short treatise is a very convenient summary 
of the Catalan aspects of several enterprises, some of them of con- 
siderable importance. The topics include the establishment of the 
consulate at Alexandria, the adventures of Roger Blum and the Grand 
Company in the Eastern Empire, with the pendent history of the 
duchies of Athens and Neopatria, Alfonso V’s attempt to support 
Scanderbeg and relieve Constantinople in 1453, Catalan intervention 
in Cyprus, Rhodes, Lesser Armenia and even Tartary, and Felip 
Paret’s far-sighted though frustrated plan for annulling the economic 
effects of Vasco da Gama’s voyage by reopening the Egyptian road to 
India. The battle of Lepanto, both as the last great feat of Catalan 
seamanship and the end of Catalonia’s hopes of a Levantine revival, 
brings to an end the miscellaneous history of her attempts to trade and 
rule in the Near East. W. J.E. 
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A. students of seventeenth-century India will warmly welcome 
the new edition of The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-19 
(Milford, 18s.), a work which Sir William Foster edited for the 
Hakluyt Society many years ago and which has long been out of print. 
It consists of Roe’s journal, interspersed with selections from the 
letters that he wrote during his embassy; and constitutes one of the 
standard authorities on British activities and objects at the time. The 
new edition has been revised, and about thirty new letters added; 
and it is to these new letters that the reader will naturally first turn. 
They are exceedingly interesting. A good example is afforded by a 
letter to Sir Thomas Smythe on p. 95, in which Roe dilates on the 
extraordinary powers still enjoyed by the commanders of the Company’s 
shipping, and incidentally asks to have the command of the ship on 
which he goes home: “It goes agaynst my stomack (that am very 
moderat) to be denyed a candle or a draught of bere of a steward 
without asking the captain’s leave.” Another letter (p. 253) urges 
the dangers and misery of those who seek to enter the Moghul military 
service. A third, quite contrary to the impression that the reader 
of Mill would form of Roe’s policy, says, ‘‘ Any thing that would stirr 
these people to know us and feare us will woorke better effects then all 
the faire wayes of the world.” 


Dr. SHaraaT AHMAD KHAN claims that his book entitled Sources 
for the History of British India in the Seventeenth Century (Milford, 
25s.) provides “a critical analysis of essential data for the study of 
seventeenth-century British India.” The work itself hardly fulfils 
this claim, for it provides nothing that can in any way be termed 
“ critical” notices of the documents dealt with. But, if defective 
under this head, it will nevertheless be a useful volume to the student, 
in that it brings together notes of the documents in a number of 
collections—the British Museum, the Public Record Office, the Bodleian, 
All Souls College Library, the Guildhall and Lambeth. A certain 
amount of the work done is otiose, for it has already been done by Sir 
William Foster’s Calendars ; and, at all events so far as the British 
Museum goes, it is incomplete, for it does not include all the manu- 
scripts there that relate to the subject—a cursory inspection reveals 
three important items which appear to have been overlooked. But 
in spite of these shortcomings it will serve a good end in directing 
attention to the papers in collections which the student of Indian 
concerns might very well pass by without examination. H. D. 


THE principal point which emerges from Mr. P. J. Thomas’s study 
of the struggle over the East India trade in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (P. S. 
King, 8s. 6d.), is the way in which the advocates of the Company were 
driven by the circumstances in which they were placed to develop 
and expound the doctrines of free trade. The outline of the story is 
familiar enough and needs no exposition here; but some of the views 
expressed by the pamphleteers of the period are very interesting. 
The most remarkable is certainly the Considerations upon the East 
India Trade, which Mr. Thomas attributes to Henry Martyn, a 
friend of Steele and a contributor to the Spectator. This pamphlet, 
which appeared in 1701, anticipated in racy, vigorous language 
the theories which became famous in the Wealth of Nations. He 
sums up his views in a striking phrase :—‘‘ We only plough the 
deep, and reap the harvest of every country of the world.” The text 
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contains one or two slips. On p. 17 the author implies, though he 
cannot intend to say, that all the companies but the India Com- 
pany were regulated. The names of Indian piece-goods were used with 
exasperating vagueness; and Salempores, which Mr. Thomas defines 
as chintz, were often made into chintz but were not necessarily so 
treated. Finally, the references are often given in a most unsatis- 
factory way: “ Hist. MSS. Comm. vol. iv.” leaves the reader helpless ; 
so does a British Museum press-mark without either author’s name or 
title of the book. H. D. 


WHOEVER is interested in the social life of the American Colonies 
at the time of the Revolution will welcome the decision of the P. H. 
McMixan Yale University Memorial Fund to publish Sketches of 
Highteenth-Century America, by St. John de Crévecoeur, edited by H. L. 
Bourdin, R. H. Gabriel and S. T. Williams (Yale University Press 
[Milford], 18&s.). Careful chapters on “ Crévecceur and his Times,” 
“ The Crévecceur Manuscripts ” and ‘‘ Crévecceur as a Man of Letters ” 
introduce the text, which had not been discovered in full before the 
present edition. 

The importance of Crévecceur’s work is that, whilst other writers 
have for the most part dealt with life on the great estates, Crévecceur, 
with abundant detail, pictures the everyday experiences of the common 
farmer. He describes the difficulty of acquiring from rascally land- 
agents a bona-fide title to a tract on the frontier; the work of clearing 
the land, and the difficulties attending isolation. He deals with the 
burden of mortgage that lay heavy on almost every frontier holding. 
He describes in great detail the variety of natural enemies that attacked 
the farmer. For this purpose his shrewd observation of birds, animals 
and insects made his remarks of a special value. 

Political questions are also dealt with in these letters. It may 
seem strange that a countryman of Lafayette should have taken the 
side of England at the time of the Revolution; but it must be remem- 
bered that Crévecceur had some bias in favour of aristocracy and 
distrusted the advancing wave of democracy that threatened the 
country. Moreover, the cold-blooded and cruel persecution by his 
neighbours of worthy loyalists disgusted his generous nature and led 
him to consider the talk about “liberty” and ‘“‘ democracy” as the 
jargon of h risy. Still it seems true that “‘ Créveccour’s sympathy 
with the unfortunate rose above his political principles. To him the 
war was one vast tragedy to allconcerned. The thing which apparently 
his mind most dwelt on was the sufferings of humble people who had 
no part in and little understanding of this battle between the — 

H. 


HIsTORICAL comparisons are dangerous, but if they are not pressed 
too far, in order to prove a thesis, they are often suggestive. In Then 
and Now (Oxford University Press, 5s.) Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher draws 
a broad comparison between the economic problems of the years 
following the Napoleonic wars and those of our owntime. In successive 
chapters she discusses rural, urban, financial and currency problems, 
and incidentally supplies an admirable introduction to the economic 
history of England in the nineteenth century. For the comparison is 
not over-stressed; in one respect it is rather weak—the relative 
economic position of the country in the two periods is not sufficiently 
taken into account. It is significant that public attention was con- 
centrated in the earlier period on the condition of agriculture and in 
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our own days on the position of coal. Mrs. Fisher might also have 
said a little more about the burden of the rates in order to bring out 
clearly the point that wages, particularly of agricultural labourers, 
were subsidised from this source. She ascribes the exposure of the 
fallacy of Pitt’s Sinking Fund to Lord Grenville’s essay in 1828 (p. 82) ; 
it already been exposed by Robert Hamilton in 1813 in a book 
which ran through several editions. Teachers who are taking the 
early nineteenth century should certainly read Mrs. Fisher’s book; 
and they would do well to secure also Sir Charles Firth’s Creighton 
Lecture for 1917 (Macmillan, 1s.), which, under the same title, Then 
and Now, compares the two war periods. J. F. R. 


One has no fault to find with The Growth of Greater Britain, by 
J. Fairgrieve and E. Young (Philip, 2s. 6d.). Climates, products, 
winds, sites, etc., are described well enough as far as the present empire 
is concerned. But “‘ growth” receives very little attention, and the 
little that is said is not well arranged; a young student would be 
confronted with ‘‘ Dominion,” ‘“ Trek,” “ Boers,” without warning, 
and the explanation may or may not come on a later page. If one 
takes the chapter on the West Indies as typical, one notes that nothing 
is said of dates of conquest, the vast political influence of merchants 
goading ministers to further conquest, the agitation against the slave- 
trade and slavery, or the reasons of the decay of the sugar industry ; 
and no student would learn from it through what a crisis the islands 
have passed or how modern science has fought disease. J. E. M. 


Tue February number of the Historical Outlook contains a 
detailed account of the last meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Rochester, which offers points of interest to the sister 
body in Great Britain. The American Society is twenty years older : 
its meeting last December was the forty-first. It was attended by 
470 members, about twice as many as we have yet secured at an 
Annual Meeting. And its programme is far fuller and more highly 
organised. Special meetings are a for those interested in 
special branches of history—Modern European, American, Agri- 
cultural, Medieval, etc. It is noted that a ‘‘dinner-conference”’ was 
held on Hispanic-American history, but that it was found impossible 
to arrange even one meeting for Ancient History. 

The American Association meets only in this great annual 
conference, having nothing corresponding to the local branches on 
which our Association rests. But its thirty committees must denote 
a vast amount of work done from the centre. Although it appears 
to consist mainly of professors, it has a strong committee on 
“History Teaching in the Schools,” to which the bulk of the 
Historical Outlook is devoted. F. 8. M. 
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E. C. Messenger. xii+336 pp. Long- 
mans. 12s, 6d. (p. 929, 1926.) 
**Tue LeGacy OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
Ed. by C. G. Crump and E, F. Jacob. 
xii+ 549 Pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 

6.) 


(p. 956, 19 

PerrarcaA. Von H. W. Eppels- 
heimer. Bonn: Friedrich Cohen, 
(p. 914, 1926.) 

Year Booxs or Epwarp II. Vol. 
IX., 4 Edward II., a.v. 1311. Ed. 
by G. J. Turner. The Selden Soc. 
(Quaritch). £2 128. 6d. (p. 84.) 

DIALOGUS INTER MILITEM ET CLERI- 
cum; RicHARD FirzRaurH’s SERMON, 
“DEFENSIO CURATORUM” ; AND 
MeEtxoptvs, ‘* THE BYGYNNYNG OF THE 
WorLD AND THE ENDE oF WORLDEsS.” 
By John Trevisa. Hd.,fgom:the M88. 
by A. J. Perry. Early. English ;Text 
Soc, 258 


*Encuish Women IN LgFe ~ AND 
Lerrers. By M. Phillips and W, 5. 
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Tomkinson. xviii+408 pp. Milford. 

10s. (p. 927.) 

*CALENDAR OF THE FINE ROoLis 

reserved in the Public Record Office. 

ol. IX., Ricnarp II., a.v. 1377-1383. 
542 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. 
(p. 61.) 

*Ricuarp II in IRELanpD, 1394-5. 
By E. Curtis. viii+248pp. Clarendon 
Press. l5s. 

*Deux INVENTAIRFS DE LA MAISON 
p’ORL&ANS, 1389 and 1408. Ed. by 
F. M. Graves. ix +180 pp. Paris: 
Champion. 30/. 

**THe Srrrir or Bouremia. By 
Vladimir Nosek. 379 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 128. 6d. (p. 904, 1926.) 

Tue VesPpasiaANo Memorrs : lives of 
illustrious men of the fifteenth century. 
By Vespasiano da Bisticci. Trans. by 

. G. and Emily Waters. ix+476 pp. 
Routledge. 2le. (p. 902, 1926.) 

CELEBRITIES OF THE ITALIAN ReE- 
NAISSANCE IN FLORENCE AND IN THE 
Louvre. By Robert de la Sizeranne. 
Translated by J. E. Jeffery. 363 pp. 
Brentanos. 16s. (p. 103.) 

*TueE LIBELLE OF ENGLYSHE POLYCYE, 
1436. Ed. by Sir George Warner. 
lvi+126pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 122.) 

WetsH INDEPENDENT GRAMMAR 
Scuoots To 1600. By L. 8. Knight. 
xii+139 pp. Newtown: Welsh Out- 
look Press. 5s. 6d. (p. 30.) 

DicrionaRyY OF ANONYMOUS AND 
PsEvuponyMovus ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By 8. Halkett and J. Laing. Enlarged 

ition. By James Kennedy, W. A. 
Smith, and A. F. Johnson. Two vols., 
xxviii+472+421 pp. Oliver and 
Boyd. 36s. each volume. (p. 213.) 

ORTUGUESE Books AND SPANISH 
AmerIcaAN Books PRINTED BEFORE 
1601, now in the British Museum. By 
H. Thomas. 55 pp. Quaritch. 5e. 

Oxp DrecoraTIvVE Maps AND CHARTS. 
By A. L. Humphreys. With illustra- 
tions. viii+51 pp.+80 plates+xliii 
pp. Halton and Truscott Smith. 
738. 6d. (p. 880, 1926.) 

A Map or THE WorxtD. Designed 
by Giovanni Matteo Contarini. En- 
graved by Francesco Roselli. 1506. 
(Second edn., revised.) 17 pp., and 
a British Museum. 3s. 

HE Lanp oF MAGELLAN. By 
W. 8. Barclay. viii+ 240 pp. Methuen. 
126. 6d. (p. 943, 1926.) 

Tue Great CHARTERED COMPANIES. 
= David Hannay. vii+258 pp. 

illiams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. (p. 
925, 192f.)- . 

‘*A History oF Encrish Law. By 
W.. &. Heldéwott’. Vol. IX. xxxii+ 
457 pp. Methuen. 258. (p. 910, 
1926.) + » 


*Tug LONvVENTION OF THE ROYAL 
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Bureus or SCOTLAND. 
Pagan. 1926. xiii+268 pp. Glas. 
gow University Press (Maclehose), 
30s. (p. 928, 1926.) 

*Earty Tupor Drama. By A. W. 
Reed. xv+246pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d, 
(p. 880, 1926.) 

*CALENDAR OF THE PATENT Rous 
——— in the Public Record Office, 

dward VI. Vol. V. With appen. 
dices a.p. 1547-1553. 420 pp. HM. 
Stationery Office. 30s. 

THE EFORMATION IN DuvBLIN: 
1536-1558. By M. V. Ronan. xxxii 
+543 pp. Longmans. 208. (p. 43.) 

THe Anowican “Via MEDIA”; 
studies in the Elizabethan Religious 
Settlement. By the Rev. C. 8. Carter. 
201 pp Thynne and Jarvis. 3s. 6d, 
(p. 111.) 

*CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS RELAT- 
1nc TO EnoGuiisH AFFAIRS preserved 
Soe at Rome. Vol. II., Eliza- 

eth, 1572-1578. Ed. by J. M. Rigg. 
lix+679 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
30s. (p. 175.) 

*REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENS- 
BERRY, K.G. preserved at Montagu 
House, Whitehall. Vol. III. Hist. 
MSS. Commission. vii+487+11 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 9s. 

*CALENDAR OF Wynn Papers, 1575- 
1690. xix+510pp. National Library 
of Wales. (Milford.) 2ls. (p. 202.) 

Tue NETHERLANDS Dispiay’p. By 
Marjorie Bowen. xv-+-500 pp. John 
Lane. 258. (p. 118.) 

*TaLEs OF OUR ANCESTORS. By 
Lt.-Col. W. P. D Vol. I., from 
Elizabeth to James IT. xvi+205 pp. 
Vol. II., from Anne to the present day. 
xii+174 pp. Dent. 5s. (p. 61.) 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 1588-1914. By 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller. vii+102 pp. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 30. 6d. (p. 
950, 1926.) 

*Tue HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COM- 
PANY, 1537-1926. By G. Goold Wal- 
— xv+298 pp. JohnLane. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 18.) 

*Ianatius Loyota. By Paul Van 
Dyke. vi+381 pp. Seribners. 15s. 
(p. 70.) 


By Theodora 


AKBAR AND THE JzEsuIts. By Fr. 
Pierre du Jarric, 8.J. Trans. by C. H. 
Payne. (The Broadway Travellers.) 
xlviii+288 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

. 878, 1926.) 


P 
Cree Empassy or Sir Tuomas Roz 
to Inpra, 1615-19, as narrated in his 


journal and correspondence. Ed. by 
Sir William Foster. (Revised edn.) 
lxxix+532 pp. Milford, 18s. (p. 

A History or Assam. By 
Edward Gait. (Revised edn.) xv+ 
388 pp. Thacker. 258. (p. 34.) 
*A or Barsapos, 1625- 
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xvii+347 


1685. By V. T. Harlow. 
(p. 50.) 


Clarendon Press. 2le. 


THE Otp CHURCHES OF THE Pro- 
VINCE OF QuEBEC, 1647-1800. viii+ 
$24 pp. Quebec: L. Amable Proulx. 


. 54. 

Se eeamens ScHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
By A. 8. Barnes. xi+256 pp. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. (p. 904, 
1926. 

ienen or StaTE Papers RE- 
LATING TO ENGLISH AFFATRS IN THE 
ArncuIves OF VENICE, 1643-1647. 
xxviii+404 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 228. 6d. 

Cuarzes I. 1n Captiviry. Ed. with 
an introduction by Gertrude 8. Steven- 
son. 322pp. Arrowsmith. 15s. (p. 
101. 

aie E CosE DELLA VECCHIA 
Iratra. By Benedetto Croce. Two 
vols, Bari: Laterza. (Truslove and 
Hanson.) 50 J. P- 37.) 

*Portralr oF Pasoat. By Mary 
Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). 232 
pp. Ernest Benn. 108. 6d. (p. 123.) 

La RocuHEFoucavuLD: M&£MorIREs. 
Introduction et Notes du Comte 
Gabriel dela Rochefoucauld, Bossard. 
15f. (p. 928, 1926.) 

Letrers or Sir THomas BopLEey 
ro THomas JAMES, first keeper of the 
Bodleian Library. Ed. by G. W. 
Wheeler. xliii+251 pp. Clarendon 
Press, 2le. (p. 52.) 

*Tue Diary AND Witt or Exias 
AsHmote. Ed. by R. T. Gunther. 
183 pp. Oxford: Author (Magdalen 
College). 7s. 6d. (p. 63.) 

MEMOIRES FOR MY GRANDSON. By 
John Evelyn. Transcribed, with notes, 
by Geoffrey Keynes. xii+104 pp. 
Nonesuch Press, 108. 6d. (p. 41.) 

Mr. CuaRLEs: King of England 
(Charles II), By John Drinkwater. 
xi+292 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
188, (p. 22.) 

Tue Soctat MopE or REsToRATION 

Comepy. By Kathleen M. Lynch. 
xi+242pp. The MacmillanCo. $2.50. 
(p. 122.) 
_ Tue British Post Orrice: from 
its beginnings to the end of 1925. 
By C. F. Dendy Marshall. ix+354 
pp. Milford. 50s. (p. 101.) 

A New VoyaGE ROUND THE WorLD. 
By William Dampier. Introduction 
by Sir Albert Gray. xxxviii+376 pp. 
Argonaut Press. 308. (p. 87.) 

GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan 
Swift. Ed, with an introduction by 
Harold Williams. cii+490 pp. First 
edition Club. 42s. (p. 88.) 

Anoto-Inish LITERATURE. By 
H. A. Law. Foreword by A. E. xviii 
+302 pp. Longmans. 68. (p. 110.) 
*History or THE Prorte or ENG- 
LAND. By A. D. Greenwood. (The 
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Bede Histories.) Vol. III., a.v. 1689 
to 1834. xiv+336 pp. Sheldon 
Press. 78. 6d. 

*BritisH Dretomatic Instructions, 
1689-1789. Vol. III. Denmark. Ed. 
by J. F. Chance. xli+229pp. Royal 
Historical Soc. 17s. 6d. (p. 98.) 
*L’AoTIon POLITIQUE DES AvocaTs 
au XVIIIe Sricrxe. Par Baron F. 
Delbeke. xxvii+302 pp. University 
of Louvain. 

*La PENS&E FRANCAISE AU XVIIIe 
SticxE. Par Daniel Mornet. Armand 
Colin. 9f. 80¢. (p. 946, 1926.) 

THe Youne Votrarre. By Cleve- 
land B. Chase. xlii+253 pp. Long- 
mans. 12s, 6d. (p. 931, 1926.) 

LETTERS CONCERNING THE ENGLISH 
Nation. By Voltaire. Introduction 
by Charles Whibley. xxiv+197 pp. 
Peter Davies. 158. (p. 931, 1926.) 

*EpmuND Grsson, BisHop or Lon- 
DON, 1669-1748. By Norman Sykes. 
xxiv+450 pp. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. (p. 7.) 

A SELECTION OF THE LETTERS OF 
Horace Watrotze. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis. Vol. I., xxxviii+234 pp.; 
Vol. II., 235-514 pp. Milford. 45s, 
(p. 123.) 

Borriescrew Days: wine-drinking 
in England during the eighteenth 
century. By A. L. Simon. 273 pp. 
Duckworth. 21s. (p. 948, 1926.) 

A GUIDE TO THE PRINTED MATERIALS 
FoR ENnGiisH SocraL AND Economic 
History, 1750-1850. By Judith B, 
Williams. Two vols., xxiii+535+653 
pp. Columbia University Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 508. (p. 962, 1926.) 

Canapa. By Marion J. Newbigin. 
xv+308 pp. Christophers. 12s, 6d. 
(p. 119.) 

*TuE DicTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIo- 
GRAPHY. Compiled by W. 8. Wallace. 
v+433 pp. The Macmillan Co. 52s. 
6d. (p. 127.) 

*DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AU FINANCES 
DU CANADA SOUS LE REGIME FRAN(AIS. 
Ed. by Adam Shortt. Two vols. 
xci+1127 pp. Ottawa: the Public 
Archives. $3. 

THE NORTHCLIFFE COLLECTION, pre- 
sented to the Government of Canada 
by Sir Leicester Harmsworth. x-+464 
pp. Ottawa: F.A. Acland. (p. 950, 
1926.) 

Earty Days in UPPER CANADA: 
Letters of John Langton. Ed. by 
W. A. Langton. xi+310 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 21s. (p. 119.) 

Inp1an Historica Recorp Com- 
MISSION: PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 
Vol. VIII, 1925. 262 pp. Calcutta: 
Government of India. 

Economic ANNALS OF Bencat. By 
J. ©. Sinha. x+301 pp. Macmillan 
128. 6d. (p. 115.) 
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Earty EvropgraN BANKING IN 
Inp1a. By H. Sinha. viii+274 pp. 
Macmillan. 12s, 6d. (p. 115.) 

InpDIAN ADMINISTRATION TO TEE 
Dawn oFr RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
By B. K. Thakore. Revised edn. 
xxvii+498 pp. Bombay: D. B. Tara- 
porewala. Rs. 6. 

Hostaces To Inp1a: the life-story 
of the Anglo-Indian race. By H. A. 
Stark. 148 pp. Calcutta: The Cal- 
cutta Fine Art Cottage. 

Tue NasoBs 1x Encianp, 1760- 
1785. By J. M. Horzman. 186 pp. 
New York. (p. 18.) 

THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION AS SEEN IN THE 
Enouisn Press, 1763-1775. By F. J. 
Hinkhouse. 216 pp. Columbia Univ. 
Press. (P. 8. King.) 14s. (p. 19.) 

ZIMMERMANN'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
Turrp VoyaGcE or CaptTarn COOK, 
1776-1780. Trans. by U. Tewsley, 
ed. by J. C. Andersen. 50 pp. Wel- 
lington, N.Z.: Government Printer. 
2s. 6d. 

SrerrRA LEONE IN HISTORY AND 
Trapition. By F. W. Butt-Thomp- 
son. 275 pp. Witherby. lds. (p. 
943, 1926.) 

THe ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN 
Enctanp. By Frank J. Klingberg. 
xii+390 p Yale University Press. 
(Milford.) (p. 111.) 


p. 
188. 

EVANGELICAL By-Partus : 
and social aspects of the Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century. 


religious 


By the Rev. A. L. 
Thynne and Jarvis. 38. 6d. (p. 111.) 
DvE GRANDI RIFORMATORI DEL 
Serrecento: A. Genovese e G. M. 
Galanti. By Gennaro Maria Monti. 
Florence: Vallecchi. 20/1.) (p. 114.) 
Tue Memoirs or Mme. EvisaBeTu 
Lovise Vicke-LE Broun, 1755-1789. 
Trans. by Gerard Shelley. 219 pp. 
John Hamilton. 15s. (p. 933, 1926.) 
*France. By Sisley Huddleston. 

613 pp. E. Benn. 2lse. (p. 954.) 

“Op Srick Lec’”’: extracts from 
the diaries of Major Thomas Austin 
(1811). Arranged by Brig.-Gen. H. H. 
Austin. 206pp. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 
6d. (p. 929, 1926.) 
*Duncan Dewar, a student of St. 
Andrews 100 years ago: his accounte. 
Commentary by the late Sir P. R. 8. 
Lang. xvi+188pp. Glasgow: Jack- 
son lie. 7s. 6d. (p. 94.) 

*An Economic History oy MODERN 
Brrrain. By J.H.Ciarnam. xviii+ 
622 pp. Cambridge Univ. Prees. 252. 
(p. 169.) 

Tue Sart-Simontan RELIGION IN 
GERMANY: a study of the young Ger- 
man movement. By E. M. Butler, 
xiii+446 pp. Cambridge University 
Press, 21s. (p. 954, 1926.) 


Hunt. 112 pp. 
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Tue ForMATION OF THE GREEK 
Peorite. By A. Jardé. xvi-+-359 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 

HISTOIRE PICTURALE DE LA GUERRE 
DEL’ INDEPENDANCE HELLENIQUE. Par 
Le Général Makryjannis. Notice his- 
torique de 8. E. M. Johannés Gennadius, 
Librairie Jean Budry. 1,000f. (p. 943, 
1926.) 

Le RoOYAUME SERBE CROATE §10- 
vine. Par Albert Mousset. Bossard, 
24f. (p. 894, 1926.) 

*STaTE AND COMMONS: an intro- 
ductory history of the British Common. 
wealth. Vol. III. 1832-1921. B 
8.S.Cameron. xix+164pp. G. Bell. 
28. 3d. 

*A Sort History OF THE BritisH 
Worxinc-Ciass MOVEMENT, 1789- 
1925. By G. D. H. Cole. Vol. II., 
1848-1900. 211 pp. Allen and Un. 
win. 68. (p. 944, 1926.) 

*PALMERSTON. By Philip Guedalla. 
501 pp. Ernest Benn. 258. (p. 875, 
1926.) 

RicHarD COBDEN AND FOREIGN 
Poutcy. By William Harbutt Daw. 
son. 349 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
128. 6d. (p. 3.) 

CaTTLE CHOSEN: the first group 
settlement in Western Australia, 1829- 
41. By E.O.G. Shann. xi+186 pp. 
Milford, 78. 6d. (p. 916, 1926.) 

Memorrs or Srmpson NEWLAND. 
Foreword by the Hon. Sir Langdon 
Bonython. xii+216 pp. Adelaide: 
F. W. Preece. 78. 6d. (p. 94.) 

A Cotonist’s VoyacE To NEw 
ZEALAND (IN 1841). By the late 
Alfred Fell. 112 pp. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall. 28. 6d. (p. 31.) 

Tue Ficutrxe Bisuor (John Stra- 
chen, 1778-1867, first bishop of 
Toronto), and other essays. By T. 
Robertson. 179 . Ottawa: Gra- 
phic Publishers. $10. 

THe War Trait or Bia Bear: 
the connection of Big Bear and other 
Indian Chiefs with the Canadian 
North-West Rebellion of 1885. By 
W. B. Cameron. 256 pp. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. (p. 911, 1926.) 

Witut1am Henry Harrison, 1773- 
1841. By Dorothy B. Goebel. xi+ 
456 pp. Indianapolis: Historical 
Bureau of the Indiana Library. $1.50. 

Otp Towratus. The Story of the 
American Canal Era. By A. A. 
Hartow. xiii+403 pp. Appleton. 
21s. (p. 78.) 

GEORGIA AND THE UNION in 1850. 
By R. H. Shryock. a Dur- 
ham, N.C., U.8.A.: Duke University 
Press. $4.50, 

Tue Miuitary Gentus oF ABRAHAM 
Lincoty. By Brig.-Gen. C. R. Bal- 
lard. 246pp. Milford. 15s. (p. 85.) 

Tue Civin War AnD REAbDJUST- 
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in Kentucky. By E. M. Coul- 
ter. ix+468 pp. University of North 
Carolina. (Milford.) 16s. 

Tae WueEat MARKET AND THE 
Farmer In Mrnnesora, 1858-1900. By 
Henrietta M. Larson. 273 pp. Col- 
umbia Univ. Press. (P.8. King.) 16s. 

EXPERIMENTS IN CoLoRADO COLon- 
IsATION, 1869-1872, Ed. Ms J. F. 
Willard and C. B. Goodykrontz. 
xxxvii+483 pp. University of Colo- 
rado. $3. (p. 950, 1926.) 
*EXPANSION AND REFORM, 1889- 
1926. By J. 8. Bassett. (Epochs of 
American History.) xix+355 pp. 
Longmans. 6s. 

Bismarck : Geschichte eines Kimp- 
fers. Von Emil Ludwig. Berlin: 
E. Rowohlt Verlag. (p. 83.) 

MouirKes PHILOSOPHISCHES VER- 
mAcuTNIS. Herausgegeben von Max 
Wieser. Darmstadt: Otto Reichl. 
(p. 914, 1926.) 

Tue War Diary OF THE EMPEROR 
Freverick III., 1870-1871. Trans. 
anded. by A. R. Allinson. xi+355 pp. 
Stanley Paul. 168. (p. 115.) 

UnpEr TurEE Emperors. By Hugo 
Baron von Reischach. Trans. by 
Prince Bliicher. vii-+-264 pp. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. (p. 115.) 

Tue Seconp EMPIRE AND Its Down- 
FALL: correspondence of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and his cousin Prince 
Napoleon. Ed. by Ernest d’Hauterive 
and trans. from the French by Herbert 
Wilson. 292 pp. Hutchinson. 18s, 
(p. 99.) 

MAXIMILIAN UND CHARLOTTE VON 
Mexico. By Egon. Caesar, Conte 
Corti. Two vols. Vienna: Amal- 
thea-Verlag. 32m. (p. 51.) 

Emiry Davies AND GIRTON 
LEGE. By Barbara Stephen. xi+ 
387 pp. Constable. 21s. (p. 117.) 

My Firty Years. By H.R.H. 
Prince Nicholas of Greece. 328 pp. 
Hutchinson, 21s. (p. 895.) 

Tue Danisu SounD DUES AND THE 
CoMMAND OF THE Batic. By C. E. 
Hill. xi+305 pp. Durham, N.C., 
U.S.A.: Duke University Press. $4. 
(p. 875, 1926.) 

“ SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL”: ex- 

riences of a Military Attaché. By 
_ = H. H. Waters. xiii+ 

. urray. 182, . 924, 
1988)" y (p 
Osman Diana. 


Cot. 


By H. C. Jackson, 
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*BRIDLINGTON CHARTERS, CouRT 
Rotts aNnp Papers, XVIth-XIXth 
Century. By J. 8. Purvis, ix+ 
329 pp. A. Brown and Sons. 7s, 6d. 
(p. 78.) 

A History or THE WILBRAHAM 
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xxiv-+232 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 924, 1926.) 

THE Economic REVOLUTION IN 
British West Arrica. By Allan 
McPhee. xiv+322 pp. Routledge. 
128. 6d. (p. 98.) 

K.A.R.: the origins and activities 
of the King’s African Rifles. By W. 
Lloyd-Jones, 296 pp. Arrowsmith, 
188. (p. 2.) 

SouTHERN ALBANIA OR NORTHERN 
Eprrvus In EvRopEAN INTERNATIONAL 
Arrarrs, 1912-1923. By Edith P. 
Stickney. xi+198 pp. California: 
Stanford Univ. Press. $2.50. (p. 
130.) 

*BritisH DOCUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS 
or THE War, 1898-1914. Ed. by 
G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. 
Vol. XI., by J. W. Headlam-Morley. 
xi+389 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
10s. 6d. (p. 923, 1926.) 

CarpINAL Mercier. By Georges 
Goyau. 75 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
(p. 949, 1926.) 

Tue Story or THE Wortp at War. 
By M.B.Synge. 219pp. Blackwood. 
5s. (p. 129.) 

. A Brier OUTLINE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
IN Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. By 
Major R. Evans. vii+135 pp. Sifton 
Praed. 7s. 6d. (p. 62.) 

La GUERRE NAVALE AUX DARDAN- 
ELLES. Par A. Thomazi. Payot. 
24f. (p. 12.) 

MICHAEL COLLINS AND THE MAKING 
or A NEw IRELAND. By Piaras Béaslai. 
Two vols. xv+458+vii+484 pp. 
Harrap. 428. (p. 963, 1926.) 

ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Sir A. F. Whyte. 184 pp. Scrib- 
ners. 7s. 6d. 

DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE IN CHINA. 
215 pp. Columbia University Press. 
$3.50. 

*BRITISH AND ForREIGN STATE PaPERs, 
1923. Vols. CXVII, CXVIII. xxxvi 
+696-+xxvii+1186 pp. H.M. Station- 
ery Office. 17s. 6d. and 27s. 6d. res- 
pectively. 

Tue DeciineE or THE WEstT. By 
Oswald Spengler. Trans. by C. F. 
Atkinson. xviii+443 pp. Allen and 
Unwin, 21s. (p. 942, 1926.) 

CIVILISATION AND CIVILISATIONS : 
an Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy 
of History. By E. H. Goddard and 
P. A. Gibbons. xvi+231 pp. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


AND GENEALOGY, 


PaRIsHES (GREAT AND LITTLE), in the 
county of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Canon H. P. Stokes. 180 

bridge Antiquarian Soc. 

Bowes.) 208. (p. 120.) 

Tue History or St, Mary’s CHurcH, 
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Brixton, SourH Devon, By Francis 
Rought Wilson. Illustrated = Ww. 
Goffin. x+54 pp. S.P.C.K. 2s. 
(p. 938, 1926.) 

*DiGEsT OF THE CARTULARY OF THE 
Priory oF DunsTaBLE. By G. H. 
Fowler. viii+408 pp. Bedfordshire 
Hist. Record Soc. 13s. 

*GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMON- 
Piacr Book oF JOHN HOOKER RELAT- 
ING TO THE Ciry or ExeTeER, 1485- 
1590. By W. J. Harte. 39 pp. 
Exeter: Wheaton. 2s. 6d. (p. 938, 
1926.) 

MoNUMENTS IN HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 
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